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PREFACE 

The recent rapid increase in the study of English in the 
high school has made it necessary to provide for two years 
of formal instruction in rhetoric and English composition. 
The consensus of opinion is that during the first of these 
courses pupils should be trained in the choice of words and 
in the structure of sentences and paragraphs, and given as 
much practice as possible in simple writing, usually in essays 
consisting of only a paragraph each. As time has gone by, 
the system of instruction in these matters has become more 
and more definite. The older methods, with their intricacy 
of classification and multiplicity of rules and exceptions, 
have been displaced by a comparatively simple and uniform 
method, the essence of which is the conception of the essay 
as a structure, — the building up of an idea by the grouping 
together of words in sentences and of sentences in para- 
graphs. This method has the advantages of simplicity and 
definiteness, and by means of it the part of rhetoric that 
has been indicated can be taught, and taught thoroughly, 
in a year. 

There remains the second course, with regard to which 
there is growing up a similar consensus of opinion that in it 
pupils should be trained in the main principles of descrip- 
tion, narration, exposition, and, perhaps, argument and per- 
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suasion. It is for a course of this kind that the present 
volume is designed. It may follow any good text- took in 
the elements of rhetoric ; but it should be preceded by a 
year's instruction of some sort in that subject, It will 
prove, I hope, of special value to the large class of stu- 
dents who do not pursue their education farther than the 
high school or academy, and are thus often forced to 
conclude their study of composition before they have 
obtained from it all the training which they need, both for 
the development of their powers of expression and for 
the proper understanding and appreciation of literature. 

With regard to the particular methods employed, I need 
only say (i) that I have tried to lay down no principles that 
were not actually followed, as a rule, by men of letters ; and 
(2) that I have refrained throughout from introducing fine 
points or subtle distinctions. What the young student needs 
is the main principles of composition. The lesser or finer 
points he could not understand at this stage in his instruc- 
tion, and, if he could understand them, the knowledge would 
be more of a hindrance than a help. 

It is unlikely that all the exercises indicated can be taken 
up in any one school. The teacher is invited to select those 
exercises or those parts of exercises that are best suited to 
his purposes. The chapter on composition in verse has 
been added to meet the needs of schools that include that 
subject in their course. 

My special thanks are due to Miss Jeannette B. Giilespy, 
recently a teacher in the Horace Mann School, and now 
assistant in English in Barnard College, for help in the 
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selection of illustrative extracts and in the preparation of 

exercises. I take pleasure also in acknowledging my 

obligations to the teachers who have kindly informed me 

of points in the preceding volume which needed correction, 

or have suggested other ways in which it could be made 

more serviceable. 

G. R. CARPENTER. 

Columbia University, 

New York City, 

August, 1900. 
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ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC AND 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 



CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

1. A Review of Rhetorical Principles. — 8. The Art of Com- 
position. — 3. Essays. — 4. Reading and Composition. 

1. A Beview of Rhetorical Principles. — This volume 
is intended to guide students in their first systematic 
attempts at serious writing on a scale larger than that 
of the single paragraph. We must assume, there- 
fore, that they have previously been trained in the 
simple principles that lie at the basis of all good 
composition. In some cases, young people have 
stumbled on these principles for themselves in their 
own instinctive efforts to express their thoughts; in 
others, their attention has been called to them by 
skilful teachers, who have assisted them in their 
efforts by hints and precepts that have revealed to 
them the principles underlying the art. In most 
cases, however, as is proper, the pupil has received, 
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by the middle of his high school course, some sys- 
tematic instruction in these matters through the study 
of a text-book under the direction of his teacher. We 
must now, before going further, summarize the results 
of this almost indispensable preliminary instruction. 
We shall follow closely the rhetorical system ex- 
plained in the author's First High School Course in 
this subject ; but there is so great a uniformity in the 
minds of teachers and writers as to the principles 
involved, that the following summary will indicate, it 
is hoped, the essential elements in any good text- 
book on formal rhetoric. 

It is obvious that a writer's main purposes in com- 
position are (i) that what he writes should be under- 
stood by the reader ; (2) that what he writes should 
impress the reader forcibly; and (3) that what he 
writes should impress the reader favorably, i,e, im- 
press him by the neatness and accuracy and skill 
with which the author has accomplished his task. 
The three great qualities of good composition may, 
therefore, be said to be clearness, force, and ele- 
gance. 

We shall be aided in securing these qualities of 
style if we regard each piece of writing as a mechan- 
ism composed of several parts. Let us call a piece 
of writing that is complete in itself a whole composi- 
tion. This usually consists of a group of paragraphs. 
Each paragraph is, moreover, a group of sentences, 
and each sentence is a group of words. We must, 
then, secure the qualities at which we aim either 
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(i) by the choice of words, or (2) by the grouping of 
words in sentences, or (3) by the grouping of sen- 
tences in paragraphs, or (4) by the grouping of para- 
graphs in a whole composition.^ 

The theory of the word is simple. Though the 
choice of words may show the utmost art, the ele- 
mentary principles controlling choice are easily un- 
derstood. They are ( i ) that a word must be in good 
English use (i>. not a barbarism), under penalty of 
offending the reader's taste or being unintelligible to 
him ; (2) that it must be used in the sense usually 
ascribed to it, under penalty of producing the same 
result ; (3) that it must be the word best fitted, by its 
length, its derivation, and its greater or less definite- 
ness of meaning, to play its part in the expression of 
a given idea, awakening not unpleasant or incongru- 
ous associations, but those most in harmony with the 
object in view. 

Turning now to laws governing groups of words, 
the student should remember (i) that the grammati- 
cal structure of a sentence should stand out clearly, 
and (2) that a sentence may by its length and form 
— whether periodic, loose, or balanced — be more or 
less effective under given circumstances. He should 
further bear in mind three principles that govern not 
only the grouping of words in a sentence, but the 
grouping of sentences in a paragraph, and the group- 

1 The whole composition may in some cases, of course, be a single 
paragraph, complete in itself; the paragraph may, in rare instances, 
consist of a single sentence; and it is within the bounds of possibility 
that the sentence should consist of a single word. 
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ing of paragraphs in a whole composition. These 
are unity, emphasis, and coherence. Unity de- 
mands that words be so arranged as to express one 
idea in a sentence, and one alone; emphasis, that 
they be so arranged as to give prominence to the 
more important parts of the idea; coherence, that 
they be so arranged that their mutual relations can 
be easily and clearly understood. Similarly, in a 
paragraph, the sentence grouping (and, in a whole 
composition, the paragraph grouping) must provide 
for a single idea, for the throwing of stress on the 
main point, and for the connection of thought. 

Such is the simple theory which lies at the basis of 
good writing. It may be stated in different ways, 
but the essence remains much the same. Men may 
write well without having realized that they are fol- 
lowing principles much like these, the knowledge or 
realization of which they had acquired by imitation 
or practice; but such cases are not common, and he 
is fortunate who can learn the principles of the art 
in youth and in the regular course of formal in- 
struction, where his teacher and his classmates, by 
precept and criticism and discussion, can help him 
to appreciate and to master them. These principles, 
moreover, should be taken as suggestions of the truth, 
rather than as final statements of truth ; they should 
not be accepted as rigid dogmas, capable of demon- 
stration, but as the generalizations of writers of skill 
and experience, tested by the practice of many men 
of many kinds. 
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2. The Art of Composition. — While mastering the 
elementary and preliminary theory of rhetoric just 
summarized, the pupil has doubtless had much prac- 
tice in actual composition. This first course of study 
over, he should go on, usually in the work of his final 
year at school, with systematic instruction in what 
may be called the art of composition, as distinguished 
from his previous work in what is usually called formal 
rhetoric. It is this systematic study of the art of 
composition which we are now beginning. We shall 
see what kinds and forms of writing most frequently 
occur, and discuss the principles which govern success 
in each of these forms. We shall also study good mod- 
els, analyze unsuccessful attempts, — to see wherein 
they fail, — and ourselves make many trials. At the 
end of the year we should each be able to understand 
what are the main principles to be considered in all 
of the chief kinds of writing, and to produce some- 
thing characteristic and interesting in each of them. 
We shall thus be fitted not only to give better expres- 
sion to our more mature thoughts now and in years 
to come, but to enjoy more keenly the written expres- 
sions of the thoughts of others, and to value them 
more at their true worth. 

3. Essays. — The student should have no fear of 
essay-writing. From the work of the preceding year 
he has learned to choose his words with fair correct- 
ness, to frame a good sentence and a good paragraph, 
and to see in general the way in which longer compo- 
sitions should be built up. He can therefore approach 
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his present work without dread or nervousness. Of 
course, his brain has not reached maturity, and he 
cannot be expected to write with the ease and vigor 
of an older man. But the thoughts of youth arc full 
of freshness, frankness, and charm, and, if he puts 
his mind on his work, there is nothing he will write 
which will not be heard or read with interest by his 
teacher and his classmates. All that he needs to do 
is (i) to write a neat, clear hand; (2) to keep up the 
habits of clear and definite statement which he ac- 
quired in his previous work; (3) to choose a subject 
in which he is interested, and (4) to write frankly what 
he thinks about it. Good subjects abound. There is 
the whole course of his school work and his out-of- 
school experience from which to draw. What inter- 
ests him will interest others, and he will be surprised 
to find that he himself can be interested in almost any 
subject which lies within the realm of his knowledge. 
He should always write with the thought of his hear- 
ers uppermost in his mind. How, he must keep 
asking himself, can I best make them understand 
this, believe this, or see what I describe or narrate ? 

A word of advice, too, as to the preparation of an 
essay may be of service. Choose first the subject, 
and let the choice be made a day or two in advance, 
if possible. If several subjects occur to you, take 
the one which, after a short deliberation, seems best, 
but do not try first one and then another, thereby 
wasting time and strength. The subject chosen, keep 
it in mind at odd moments and think what in general 
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it is that you will say. When the time for composi- 
tion comes, make first a little plan, paragraph by 
paragraph, jotting down in each section notes of the 
details you expect to use there, and, if there be time, 
defer the actual writing until another sitting. When 
you again take up your plan, read it over carefully, 
altering it if necessary, and then, as rapidly as possi- 
ble, write the whole essay. At a third sitting, again 
look over your work, correcting and polishing it, and 
make a clean copy of it. If you can, look again over 
this copy, after an interval, before handing it in, to 
make sure that you have made no minor error. If 
the composition is very short, it may be done at a 
sitting, but in that case much the same course of 
procedure should be followed. Above all, do not 
worry over your writing. Keep your head clear, 
avoid postponing your task until the last moment, 
and do your best. If your teacher or your classmates 
criticise your work severely, take their comments 
calmly and thankfully. What you wish to learn is 
how to tell others what you know, and if others do not 
understand you or feel the force of what you say, you 
should be interested in knowing why and how you 
have failed. It may be added that you will be the 
gainer if you can read your work privately to a friend 
before submitting it to your teacher and classmates. 
Ask him whether he understands fully the point you 
mean to make. If he does not, find out why, and 
mend your work accordingly. You will also be helped 
by reading your work aloud to yourself after you have 
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finished it, making sure that it sounds well, and by 
cultivating, in general, the habit of realizing, as you 
write, how the words would sound if spoken. 

4. Keading and Composition. — The reading of good 
books will help every young writer. He should be 
accustomed to reading of various sorts — reading for 
sheer pleasure and amusement, as in Ivankoe, The 
Last of the Mohicans^ or Treasure Island ; reading 
for information combined with pleasure, as in Stan- 
ley's Through the Dark Continent or Prescott's Con- 
quest of Mexico ; reading for the training of the 
mind and the taste, as in the school work in English 
literature. Except when carried away by excitement, 
as is natural and proper in the story of adventure, 
he should read with care, with sufficient slowness to 
catch the full force and value of the writer's words, 
and to become familiar with the swing of his style. 
He should not necessarily try to imitate with close- 
ness what he reads. The good author writes with a 
subtlety, charm, and delicacy beyond the reach of 
a boy, on different subjects, with greater experience 
and knowledge, on a larger scale. The student 
should feel the stimulus of what he reads, and be 
thereby unconsciously the better writer; but when 
he comes to put his own thoughts on paper, he will 
in general do well to express them in the way most 
natural to him — simply, plainly, frankly, as is appro- 
priate to his youth and character. 
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CHAPTER II 

MINOR FORMS OF COMPOSITION 

5. Note-books. — Exercise i. — 6. Examination Papers. — Ex- 
ercise 2. — 7. Translation. — Exercise 3. — 8. Paraphrase. — 
Exercise 4. — 9. Leiters. — 10. The Essential Principle. — 
11. Paper and Ink. — 18. The Envelope. — Exercise 5. — 18. 
The Beginning of a Letter. — 14. The End. — Exercise 6. 
16. Letters in the Third Person. — Exercise 7. — 16. The 
Body of the Letter. — Exercise 8. — 17. Letters in Litera- 
ture. 

5. Note-books. — No one will learn to write well 
who does not regard all pieces of composition as 
alike worthy of careful attention. We may, of 
course, jot down addresses or memoranda on the 
back of an old envelope without much concern as 
to the form of our expression ; and in taking rough 
notes of a lecture it is sufficient to put down only 
such words as will best recall to our own minds 
a few hours later what were the speaker's main 
ideas. But it is another matter when what we write 
is intended for the eye of another, or even when it is 
to be preserved for our own permanent use. In such 
cases care and skill are necessary. Notice, for ex- 
ample, the following extracts from a student's labora- 
tory note-book in physics, written expressly for the 
information of his instructors or examiners : — 
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(i) The ivory balls rebounded the greatest distance. 
Showing that ivory was the most elastic substance of the 
three. Then the wooden balls rebounded the next longest 
distance, showing that wood was the second most elastic 
substance of the three. Then the rubber was the least 
elastic of the three. 

(2) I took a long glass tube and put one end in water 
and the other in my mouth. By expanding my lungs, the 
air was rarefied and the water rushed into the tube. If 
you close one end with your finger, the water will not flow 
out at the other, because the outside pressure is too great. 
As soon as the finger is removed, the water will flow out, as 
on one end there is gravitation and air pressure, while on 
the other is only air pressure. 

[Here the omission of the verb in the second sentence 
of (i), and the general awkwardness of construction 
throughout both (i) and (2), produce an impression of 
ignorance and carelessness, even when the facts are in 
themselves correct] 

An even worse fault in note-books than that of 
careless composition is that of careless thinking and 
the muddled expression dependent thereon. Notice 
the complete absence of this fault in the following 
set of notes, made from an interesting article by Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams, on the battle of Bunker 
Hill, in the American Historical Review for April, 
1896: — 

The success of the American cause was due to luck. 
Luck — a "balancing of blunders" — turned the occupation 
of Breed's Hill to American advantage. 

(a) American blunder? — forces put into a trap. Cut 
off from mainland by.Charlestown Neck. On lower ground 
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than Bunker Hill. Original plan, to fortify Bunker Hill and 
high land on mainland side of Charlestown Neck. This 
would have secured command of Boston and kept com- 
munication open with main forces. 

{b) British blunders — failure to take advantage. Proper 
course, occupation of the Neck by the British. Americans 
must then either fight against heavy odds or surrender. 
Result of the surrender or defeat, demoralization of the 
patriot army. Further attack by British on Americans 
near Cambridge. Both these courses urged by Clinton but 
disregarded. Actual course — Breed's Hill stormed from 
the front ; Americans driven out of their own trap back to 
the mainland. General result — just what should have been 
desired (forestalling of British on Bunker Hill, drawing of 
fire), but what could not be result of plan and insight. 

(r) Luck shown in the American commander. Prescott 
a fighter; moved to Breed's Hill, thus bringing on the 
engagement there ; kept the militia under control through 
two charges by British. 

(//) Luck shown in the fact that ammunition failed before 
a third repulse. If the British had been repulsed again, 
undoubtedly the next day they would have attacked the 
Americans in the rear and forced a surrender. Prescott 
wished the next day to return to the trap ; no realization 
of his luck. 

EXERCISE I 

L Rewrite extracts (i) and (2) in § 5. 

IL Criticise, under the direction of the instructor, your 
own note-books, or those of your classmates, from the point 
of view of clear and adequate expression. 

IIL Write a paragraph, based on your own experience, 
on the main things to be borne in mind in keeping a good 
note-book in history, or chemistry, or English literature. 

IV. Take rough notes of a sermon, lecture, or address. 
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Revise them, with the purpose of indicating, in two or three 
hundred words, the speaker's plan and the substance of what 
he said. 

Note. — The following references to easily accessible peri- 
odical literature will indicate good subjects for exercises in 
note- taking: — 

With section headings : The Advantages of the Nica- 
ragua Canal, Capt. A. S. Crowninshield, U.S.N., Century 
Magazine y January, 1899. — The Paramount Power of the 
Pacific, John Barrett, North American Review^ August, 1899. 

Short articles : The Goal in Education, Editor's Table, 
Popular Science Monthly ^ November, 1898. — The Causes 
of Spain's Decadence, Ibid, — The Cuban as a Labor 
Problem, W. W. Howard, Century ^ August, 1899. 

Longer Articles: Why We Won at Manila, Lieutenant 
B. A. Fiske, U.S.N., Century, November, 1898.— The Phil- 
ippine Islands and American Capital, J. Russell Smith, 
Popular Science Monthly^ January, 1899. — A Trained Colo- 
nial Civil Service, Professor E. G. Bourne, North American 
Review, October, 1899. — Historical Causes of the Present 
War in South Africa, Right Honorable James Bryce, North 
American Review, December, 1899. — Some Neglected As- 
pects of the Revolutionary War, C. K. Adams, Atlantic 
Monthly, August, 1898. — The Development of our Foreign 
Policy, Horace W. Fisher, Ibid, — Bismarck as a National 
Type, Kuno Francke, Ibid, — Our Government of Newly 
Acquired Territory, Carl Evans Boyd, Atlantic Monthly, 
December, 1898. 

6. Examination Papers. — Nowhere is skill in Eng- 
lish composition more of service than in a written 
examination. The pupil has before him blank paper. 
By marks upon that paper he must convince another 
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person, frequently one who is not acquainted with his 
previous work or character, that he understands thor- 
oughly the principles involved in certain questions. 
Unless the answers consist largely of dates or for- 
mulae, here is a situation that must be faced and con- 
quered by knowledge of facts, united with skill in 
stating facts. The pupil must write a clear hand; 
he must spell correctly ; his sentences must be fairly 
short, and always to the point ; he must write con- 
cisely and definitely. It would obviously be absurd, 
in most cases, to spend precious time on mere polish 
of diction, but the writer is usually rewarded for his 
pains who forms the habit of using, under such cir- 
cumstances, every device that leads to clearness and 
accuracy of thought and expression. 

Notice, for example, the following answers to the 
question, " What qualities does Burke, in his Speech 
on Conciliation^ attribute to the American colonists ; 
to what causes were they due } " 

(i) Burke said that the colonists were a liberty-loving 
people, and that they were mostly all lawyers. 

He said there were more of Blackstone's books sold in 
America than in England. These qualities he said were due 
to their ancestors, the English race. He said that an Eng- 
lishman was the unfittest person to argue an American into 
slavery. 

Of course this last statement favored Burke immensely in 
his argument, as another Englishman could not contradict 
him nor any one else. 

[Note, first, that this does not fully answer either part of 
the question ; second, that the points mentioned arc not so 
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expressed as to show their relation to each other, and to 
the questions ; and, third, that such matters as sentence 
structure and paragraph structure are neglected.] 

(2) Burke describes the colonists as a straightforward, 
peace-loving people ; fond of justice and filled with a spirit 
of independence, which he ascribes to six causes: their 
origin, being mainly Englishmen, form of government, the 
religion in the northern colonies, the customs in the south- 
ern, their education, and the distance of the colonies from 
the mother country. 

[This answer is good in substance, but faulty in form. 
Note the irregular and inconsistent use of commas and semi- 
colons ; the awkward structure of the second part of the 
sentence ; and the loose and ambiguous use of the possessive 
" their" and the relative " which."] 

(3) Characteristics: love of liberty, shrewdness, fore- 
sight. 

Causes : colonial assemblies ; distance from England ; 
English descent ; form of religion (north) ; slavery (south) ; 
numbers. 

(4) Burke attributes to the colonists these qualities : a 
fierce love of liberty, characterized by a desire for self- 
government ; an indomitable perseverance, which has made 
them masters of the American forests, and has increased 
fisheries and commerce to a marvellous extent ; an affection 
for the mother country which will continue as long as they 
feel their interests to be one with hers. These qualities 
were due to the descent of the colonists from Englishmen ; 
to the popular forms of government ; to the religion of the 
northern colonies (nearly all were Dissenting, and religious 
liberty is followed by desire for political liberty) ; to slavery 
in the southern colonies (where there is slavery, freemen are 
more jealous of their freedom than in countries where every- 
body is free) ; to the number of lawyers and the spirit of 
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inquiry and smartness of debate acquired through knowledge 
of law ; to the distance of the colonies from the home gov- 
ernment (in parts remote from the seat of government there 
must be laxity and more freedom, in order that the ruler 
may govern at all) . 

[The use of a tabular form in (3) is perfectly clear, and 
has the advantage of compactness. In this case, however, 
there is over-condensation. As a memorandum (3) is ad- 
mirable ; as an examination answer it is less satisfactory 
than (4), which, while clear in form, is also full enough to 
show intelligent understanding of the points enumerated.] 

EXERCISE 2 

I. Criticise, under the direction of the instructor, exami- 
nation papers written by yourself or your classmates, from 
the point of view of clear and adequate expression. 

II. Write a thoroughly good answer to a question set by 
the instructor. The question, it is suggested, should be 
such that an adequate answer must consist of about two 
hundred words, and must be carefully planned. 

7. Translation. — Scholars and men of letters agree 
that there can scarcely be better practice in com- 
position than translation.^ It is not long ago that 
in many of the best American schools it was the 
custom to exclude rhetoric and composition entirely 
from the curriculum, supplying its place by careful 
and unceasing drill in oral and written translation 

^ It is to be hoped that the student will, at his convenience, make 
friends with some of the many noble and famous English translations, 
such as the versions of the Iliadj by Chapman, Pope, and by Lang, 
Leaf, and Myers; of the Odyssey, by Butcher and Lang; of the 
j^neidj by Dryden; of Faust, by Bayard Taylor; of the Divine 
Comedy, by Gary, Longfellow, Parsons, and Norton. 
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from the classic languages. It is not to be denied, 
moreover, that, roundabout and cumbrous as this 
method is, it was in most cases successful. At 
present the pupil should welcome opportunities 
to translate from another language into English. 
The differences between the forms of expression in 
the two tongues, the inevitable confusion in the 
mind, at first, of two trains of association, render 
the task a difficult one; but he will find pleasure 
and profit in proportion to his success. 

The real object of translation is to reproduce in 
one language, for the information or pleasure of 
those who are familiar with it, what has been said 
or written in another tongue. As a rule, moreover, it 
is the facts and ideas of the foreign writer that must 
be reproduced. The forms of expression which he 
uses are of value only in presenting those ideas clearly 
to the mind of the translator, whose business it is to 
present those ideas in English, for example, in what- 
ever form will make them clearest to English readers. 

The greatest stumbling-block to the young trans- 
lator is foreign idiom. A literal translation from one 
language to another leads us almost at once into 
absurdities. Notice, for example, the following list 
of expressions, wholly un-English in character, which 
arise naturally from a literal rendering of foreign 
idioms : — 

Literal Translation Equivalent in English 

What to do ! (French) What should he do ! 

Clad in buskins with re- Her feet shod with bus- 
spect to her feet. (Latin) kins. 
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He permits easily to deal He is easily dealt with, 
with him. (German) 

Make the door open. Open the door. 
(German) 

To him it aches in the His head aches, 
head. (Italian) 

To whom does he wish it? Against whom has he a 

(French) grudge? 

They set the camp, a place Having chosen a spot, 

having been selected. (Latin) they encamped there. 

Try, of grace, to go. Try, I beg of you, to go. 
(French) 

A few having been killed. They killed a few, and 

they threw the rest into con- threw the rest into confusion, 
fusion. (Latin) 

A stumbling-block scarcely less great is the differ- 
ence between languages in point of order of words 
and sentence-structure. Notice, for example, the dif- 
ference between the two versions given below of a sen- 
tence from Caesar's Gallic War (i, 39). 

( 1 ) While for a few days he was delaying at Vesontio for 
the sake of grain and supplies, because of the inquiries 
of our men, and the remarks of the Gauls and the traders, 
who declared that the Germans were of great size, of 
incredible valor and skill in arms (oftentimes, they said, 
they themselves meeting with these were not able to bear 
even their countenances and the keen glances of their 
eyes), such fear suddenly took possession of all the army 
as disturbed not slightly the minds and souls of all. 

(2) While he was waiting at Vesontio a few days for 
grain and supplies, our men learned, through their own 
inquiries and the remarks of the Gauls and the traders, 

c 
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that the Germans were of great size, and of incredible 
valor and skill in warfare. Oftentimes, said the Gauls, they 
themselves, when meeting the Germans, were not able to 
bear the sight of their countenances and the keen glance 
of their eyes. Because of these reports such fear took 
possession of all the army that the minds and souls of all 
were not a little disturbed. 

After mastering, in a given passage, the difficulties 
that spring from differences in idiom and differences 
in sentence-structure, the student must do his best to 
give to his version the same general tone which an 
English composition of the same sort would have. It 
is perhaps scarcely necessary to add that this must be 
done without departing any further than is absolutely 
necessary from the actual expressions of the text. 

The illustrations below — a boy's translation of a 
passage from section 21 of Cicero's Archias^ and a 
better version of the same — show the wide differ- 
ence between a bad and a good translation of a not 
difficult piece of Latin prose. 

(i) " How many writers of his affairs was that great Alex- 
ander said to have had with him ! And he nevertheless, 
when he restored the tomb of Achilles in Sigeum : he says, 
O fortunate youth, who found Homer the herald of your 
valor ! And in truth. For unless that Iliad would stand 
forth, the same tomb, which had covered the body of this 
one, also would cover up his name." 

(2) " How many persons is Alexander the Great reported 
to have carried along with him to write his history ! And yet, 
when he stood by the tomb of Achilles at Sigaeum, ' Happy 
youth,* he cried, * who could find a Homer to blazon thy 
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fame ! ' And what he said was true ; for had it not been 
for the Iliad, his ashes and his fame had been buried in the 
same tomb." — Translation by William Duncan. 

In translating verse, the student must show his ap- 
preciation of poetry by turning it, not into bald prose, 
but into prose which has, if possible, grace and ease, 
and which preserves something of the spirit of the 
original. Compare, in this respect, the following 
excellent version of lines 511 ff . of Book 24 of the 
Iliad, with a student's ignorant and unpoetical ren- 
dering:^ — 

(i) "And Achilles wept for his own father, and now 
again for Patroklos, and their moan went up throughout the 
house. But when noble Achilles had satisfied him with 
lament, and the desire thereof departed from his heart and 
limbs, straightway he sprang from his seat and raised the old 
man by his hand, pitying his hoary head and hoary beard, 
and spake unto him winged words and said : ' Ah, hapless ! 
many ill things verily thou hast endured in thy heart. How 
durst thou come alone to the ships of the Achaians and to 
meet the eyes of the man who hath slain full many of thy 
brave sons ? of iron verily is thy heart. But come, then, set 
thee on a seat, and we will let our sorrows lie quiet in our 
hearts, for all our pain, for no avail cometh of chill lament. 
This is the lot that the gods have spun for miserable men, that 
they should live in pain ; yet themselves are sorrowless.* " 
— Translation by Lang, Leaf, and Myers. 

(2) "Moreover, Achilles lamented the father and then 
again Patroklos, and the lamenting of them went (arose) 

^ Quoted from the Report of t/ie Committee on Composition and 
-Rhetoric^ to the Board of Overseers of Harvard College. 
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throughout the house. Moreover, when godlike Achilles 
had satisfied himself with weeping, to him from his hair 
came sweat and from his limbs, and immediately he rose 
from his seat and took the old man by the hand gray beard 
and gray head, and addressing him, he spake winged words : 
* O wretched one, indeed you have many bad things in your 
heart. How did you endure to go alone to the ships of the 
Achaeans in the eyes of a man who killed for you many and 
noble sons. There is a heart of iron to you. But come 
sit down on your chair, and let us allow sorrows to lie firmly 
in our hearts although grieving. For not any deed is of 
chill weeping, for thus the gods allot to wretched mortals to 
live sorrowing, but they themselves are without care.' " 

EXERCISE 3 

I. If you are studying a foreign language, make a list 
of five or more idioms, adding their equivalents in good 
English. 

II. If you are studying a foreign language, find three 
sentences so different from English in their structure that 
they must be entirely recast. Then turn them into good 
English. 

III. As a third exercise, — which should be, if possible, 
repeated several times, — it is suggested that the instructor 
in one of the foreign languages be asked to cooperate with 
the instructor in English in selecting passages suitable for 
translation, and in criticising and correcting the versions 
handed in. 

8. Paraphrase. — Closely akin to translation is the 
exercise known as paraphrase, by which is meant the 
turning into clear and definite prose of a piece of 
verse or of intricate or impassioned prose. The 
exercise has its dangers. One may easily get the 
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impression that the full effect of verse can actually 
be obtained in prose. It is hard, too, to put verse 
into simple prose, and the young writer who does 
much paraphrasing runs the risk of acquiring a some- 
what inflated and unnatural style. On the other 
hand, paraphrase, like translation, forces the writer 
to grasp his author's meaning completely, and to set 
about finding the best ways of reproducing it in 
another form. On the whole, the practice of para- 
phrasing should not be neglected, especially in con- 
nection with the study of Shakspere, where the 
student is greatly benefited by stopping to make sure 
of the exact sense of what he reads. 

Examples : — 

" Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown, 

And put a barren sceptre in my gripe, 

Thence to be wrench'd with an unlineal hand, 

No son of mine succeeding. If *t be so, 

For Banquo's issue have I filed my mind ; 

For them the gracious Duncan have I murder'd ; 

Put rancors in the vessel of my peace 

Only for them ; and mine eternal jewel 

Given to the common enemy of man. 

To make them kings, the seed of Banquo kings ! 

Rather than so, come, fate, into the list. 

And champion me to the utterance ! " 

-^Macbeth, III. I. 

(i) They gave me a valueless crown, with little power in 
my hand to be taken away by one not of my line. If it is 
so, I have worried my mind for Banquo*s children. I have 
killed Duncan for them, also putting snakes into the vessel 
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of my peace for them. My precious ability has been lost 
only in order to make the descendants of Banquo kings. 
Rather than have this, I would go into the list to champion 
my utterance. 

(2) They have placed a fruitless crown upon my head, 
and have given me a barren sceptre. This has been 
wrenched from me with an unlineal hand, since no son of 
mine succeeds me. If this be so, I have put rancors in 
the vessel of my peace only for them. I have filed my 
mind for Banquo*s sons, and for them I have murdered the 
gracious Duncan. It seems that I have given my eternal 
jewel to the common enemy of man, just to make the sons 
of Banquo kings. ' If so, I would rather call fate into the 
list, and have it champion me to the utterance. 

(3) The crown is for me alone; no heir of mine will 
succeed me, but one who is no relation. If the prophecy 
is true, I have committed murder for the benefit of Banquo's 
descendants j destroyed my peace for them; given my soul 
to the devil for other men. Rather than let this be, I will 
oppose fate to the bitter end. 

(4) They put a crown upon my head, but it carries with 
it no promise of succession; they put a sceptre into my 
hand, but, though I hold it as firmly as I may, it shall be 
torn from me by one who is no descendant of mine. My 
son shall never succeed to my kingship. If this be so, it 
is not for my own sons but for the sons of Banquo that 
I have defiled my mind with wicked ambitions and imagin- 
ings. For them I have murdered Duncan, whom I knew 
to be noble and kindly; for them — only for them — I have 
m^de myself live in discord with myself; and I have given 
to the devil, the common enemy of man, my priceless and 
immortal soul — not that I might purchase glory and happi- 
ness for my own line, but that the seed of Banquo, the 
children of my inferior, might be kings I Rather than sub- 
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mit without a struggle, I call fate itself into the lists to fight 
against me — a challenge to final, mortal combat ! 

[Here the failures are of various kinds. The first at- 
tempt shows lack of comprehension, on the writer's part, 
of the actual language of the text and of the figurative 
expressions employed. The second simply changes the 
form from verse to prose, without any essential change in 
the language. In the third, the writer has understood the 
thought but has merely made an abstract of it, without 
bringing out the ideas implied in the original. The fourth 
is a good piece of paraphrase. Note that it not only trans- 
lates the obscure or unusual language of the original, but 
also tries to follow out the ideas implied in such words as 
"gripe," "wrench'd," "gracious," and to indicate the im- 
plied antithesis between the " eternal jewel " given as price 
and the purchased result — " the seed of Banquo kings."] 

EXERCISE 4 

I. Write a paraphrase of the following passage 
from Macbeth (IV. i.):— 

" Time, thou anticipat'st my dread exploits ; 
The flighty purpose never is overtook. 
Unless the deed go with it : from this moment 
The very firstlings of my heart shall be 
The firstlings of my hand. And even now, 
To crown my thoughts with acts, be it thought and done : 
The castle of Macduff I will surprise ; 
Seize upon Fife ; give to the edge o' the sword 
His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate souls 
That trace him in his line. No boasting like a fool : 
This deed I'll do before this purpose cool : 
But DO more sights ! " 

[Be sure that you understand (a) the language of the 
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passage, (^) the circumstances under which the lines were 
spoken. Why is each one of these points important ? 

Notes on the passage : anticipate here means prei^ent; 
flighty means flying; trace means follow (how does it 
come to have this meaning?) ; firstling means, literally, 
first-born (what does it mean here ?) . What is implied in 
the phrase, "from this moment"? Is the same thought 
suggested elsewhere in the lines quoted? What is the 
allusion in " But no more sights " ? 

2. Select from the literature that you are studying 
some passage which seems to you suitable for para- 
phrase. Why does it seem to you to be suitable for 
this exercise } 

3. Make such suggestions and annotations as 
would aid another person to paraphrase the passage 
you have selected. 

9. Letters. — The letter is obviously the form of 
composition most frequently used, and that in which 
skill is most indispensable. A business man often 
is obliged to write or dictate thirty or forty letters, 
or even more, in a single day, and every one 
who has much to do with people must find it con- 
venient or desirable to communicate frequently with 
others in writing. It is very important, therefore, 
that each student should think carefully over the 
various sides of the subject of letter writing, under- 
stand the main principles involved, and attain a cer- 
tain amount of skill by actual practice. Certainly no 
work he does in his school course will stand him in 
better stead in the affairs of life. 
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10. The Essential Principle. — The essential princi- 
ple involved in letter writing is simply this : Every 
letter a man writes is his personal representative, and 
must be so designed that it will convey information, 
or give expression to feelings and sentiments, with the 
same courtesy and effectiveness which he would em- 
ploy if his interview with the person addressed were 
carried on directly by conversation, and not indirectly 
by writing. 

11. Paper and Ink. — Business letters may be writ- 
ten on large paper, about ten inches by eight in size. 
Personal letters should be written on paper of a more 
convenient form, — usually less than seven inches in 
length, by about four in width. ^ Lined paper is 
rarely employed for letters of any description, inas- 
much as it seems to show that the writer is so un- 
skilled in penmanship as to need the aid of a ruled 
line.* The paper used in personal letters should be 

1 On a four-page sheet of such paper, one may, if the letter exceeds 
a page, use pages i and 3, though some writers spread the sheet and, 
to save blotting, use pages i and 4. If the letter exceeds two pages, 
one may use pages i, 2, and 3, or i, 3, and 2. In the latter case, the 
lines on page 2 follow the length of the paper. If the letter exceeds 
three pages, one may adopt the order i, 2, 3, 4, or i, 3, 2, 4. The least 
confusing order for the reader is always the best. If the letter exceeds 
one sheet, each sheet should be numbered. " Crossing " a page, or 
writing on it twice, once up and down the page and once across, is a 
most annoying practice. 

^ Within the author's knowledge, a young man was recently refused 
an excellent position because his letter of application was on ruled 
paper. The employer decided, quite properly, that one so deficient in 
knowledge of the customary practice in such matters would be defi- 
cient also in his knowledge of men and social customs in general. 
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white or delicately tinted. Business letters may be 
dictated and typewritten, but the personal letter, 
which is a substitute for one's own visit or call, 
cannot lightly be turned over to other hands. Black 
ink is used almost invariably. Any other color seems 
to imply — as does the use of perfumed paper — 
affectation on the part of the writer. 

12. The Envelope. — It is a matter of the first im- 
portance that a letter should reach its destination 
promptly. On the envelope, therefore, all the infor- 
mation (the name^ and address) necessary for that 
purpose should be written in a legible hand, e,g, 

3/0 dcuk ^ti&et 

/ifoA^'O^ 

It is becoming more customary to omit all punc- 
tuation at the end of lines on envelopes, except 
the period after abbreviations, but many continue to 
place commas at the end of each line except the 
last, which they close by a period. In general, it is 
best to use as few abbreviations as possible.^ 

^ The first and middle names are sometimes written in full ; more 
usually the first name alone is given in full ; or both the first and 
middle names are indicated by initials. If the person addressed has 
no middle name, the first name should be written in full. 

2 Names of states are usually abbreviated. ** Street " is also fre- 
quently abbreviated. " Avenue " it seems better to write in full. The 
punctilious writer, especially in personal letters, avoids all that might 
give the impression of haste. It is certainly unpleasant, for instance. 
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It is also important that the name should be 
not only definitely, but courteously, stated. Women 
should be addressed as Mrs. or Miss. In addressing 
a married woman, it is customary to use her hus- 
band's initials. To use her own ordinarily implies 
that she is a widow. Men should usually be ad- 
dressed as Mr.^ A firm may be addressed as Messrs. 
Clergymen, physicians, men holding political or judi- 
cial office, and officers in colleges and universities, 
and in the army and the navy, are addressed as Rev., 
Dr., Hon., Prof., Col., etc. When a man may be ad- 
dressed in several ways, the form most suitable for 
the occasion should be chosen. Theodore Roosevelt, 
for example, could be addressed as Mr., Esq., 
Hon., Col, or Dr.,^ or, at present (1900), Governor. 
Punctilious writers are inclined to use Mr. or Esq. 
in all personal letters, even to those who would 
naturally be addressed in other ways.^ A personal 
letter to a college professor would thus be addressed 
to Mr. F. C. Brown ; an official letter, on the other 
hand, to Prof. F. C. Brown. 

to be addressed as follows : Prof. G. Carpenter, Col. Univ., cor. Boule- 
vard and 116 St., N. Y. City. 

^ In England and in parts of the United States, particularly in and 
around Boston, it is customary to use Esq. with precisely the same 
force with which Mr. is used elsewhere. In general, American usage 
tends to restrict Esq. to lawyers or men of prominence in the com- 
munity (and especially to men of middle age or older) who have no 
other title. 

2 That is, Doctor of Laws (LL. D.) 

* Excepting clerg3mien and physicians, perhaps because it is diffi- 
cult as a rule to disassociate either class from its professional duties. 
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EXERCISE 5 

What is the proper form of superscription on the 
envelope of a letter to : — 

1. The Mayor of New York City? 

2. The President of Cornell University, Ithaca? 

3. The firm of Stem Brothers, dry goods merchants, of 
23rd Street, New York City? 

4. Helen A. Brown, the widow of William J. Brown, 
living on Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. ? 

5. The eldest Miss Warren, of Washington, D. C, num- 
ber 419 New York Avenue? 

6. Her sister, Anna Warren? 

7. Both Miss Warren and her younger sister? 

8. A doctor in your own town ? 

9. The wife of a clergyman in your own town? 

10. Miss Grace Mortimer, visiting her friend, Mrs. E. J. 
Sandford, at The Beeches, Lexington, Kentucky? 

13. The Beginning of a Letter. — The Romans were 
logical in beginning letters with the name of the 
sender, e,g, "Marcus Tullius Cicero to Caius Julius 
Caesar," for on receiving a letter our first desire 
obviously is to know from whom it comes. Business 
firms and organizations supply the same need by 
their letter-heads, but in general the modern custom 
is to put the name at the end rather than at the 
beginning. 

At the beginning of a letter, according to modern 
usage, come (i) the place and date, and (2) the name 
of the person to whom the letter is sent, with such 
accompanying words as shall most courteously and 
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pleasingly indicate the relation between the writer 
and the receiver. 

(i) The place and date should, as a rule, always 
be indicated, for the convenience of the person ad- 
dressed, ^.^. 501 West 113th Street, New York City, 
June 29, 1900. The usual custom is to put them 
both at the beginning of the letter, on the right of 
the page. Some writers, especially in personal let- 
ters, put the date at the end of the letter, on the left 
of the signature, — a practice that has the disadvan- 
tage of separating the place and the date, which it 
is convenient to have together for reference. 

(2) In business letters the name and address of 
the receiver are usually put at the beginning, though 
they are sometimes put at the end, to the left of the 
signature. Even in personal letters, it is often wise 
to follow the latter method, which does not savor 
unduly of formality, and which provides a means of 
identifying the proper owner of the letter in case it 
should fall into the wrong hands. 

Whether the name and the address of the receiver 
are stated or not, the letter proper should begin 
with Sir (exceedingly formal). My dear Sir (formal). 
Dear Sir^ (a little less formal, perhaps). Dear Mr. 
Smith (less formal), Dear Smith, Dear John, etc. 
Madam corresponds to Sir, and may be used in 
addressing either married or unmarried women. 
" Friend Smith " is a form of salutation not now 

^ In addressing a firm or group of individuals, one may say Dear 
Sirs, or Gentlemen. 
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used, perhaps because we find it hard to think of 
friend as an adjective. 

14. The End. — Letters should be closed in an ap- 
propriate and courteous fashion, e,g. Very truly 
yours (the usual business form). Respectfully yours, 
Cordially yours, Faithfully yours, Affectionately 
yours, etc. It is only necessary to add : — 

(i) That in any case, this closing formula should 
begin with a capital letter. It was formerly the cus- 
tom to begin with a capital letter every word in it, 
but this practice is less and less commonly followed. 
The "yours" should, as a rule, not be omitted. 

(2) That the closing formula must be appropri- 
ate to the relations between the sender and the 
receiver. 

(3) That the closing formula is often woven in, as it 
were, with a closing sentence, e,g. Give my love to 
your mother, and believe me. Faithfully yours; or, 
With many thanks for your kindness, I am, my dear 
Sir, Faithfully yours. Care should be taken that this 
sentence is properly constructed, e.g, not as in the 
following: Hoping to hear from you soon, believe 
me. Faithfully yours. Here the participle hoping 
must, from the point of view of grammar, modify the 
subject of believe ; but that would make nonsense. 

(4) Except in intimate personal letters, the name 
should be signed in the form in which the writer pre- 
fers to be addressed, e.g. John James Smith, John 
J. Smith, etc. An unmarried woman should prefix 
[Miss] to her signature when writing to strangers. 
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A married woman should, under the same circum- 
stances, unless she wishes to be addressed by her 
own first name or initials, add at the left her hus- 
band's name. For example, Mrs. Smith signs herself, 
Very truly yours, Martha J. Smith, and writes, at the 
left, Mrs. John J. Smith ; or, if a widow. Very truly 
yours, [Mrs.] Martha J. Smith. 

EXERCISE 6 

Write the proper forms for the beginnings and the 
endings of the following letters : — 

1 . From a boy at Lawrenceville Academy to his father. 

2. From the same boy to his elder brother, who is a 
student at Yale University, New Haven. 

3. From a publishing house to one of its patrons. 

4. From a student to the principal of his school. 

5. From one schoolboy to another. 

6. From one lady to another who is an utter stranger. 

7. From a lady to a casual acquaintance. 

8. From yourself to a business house. 

9. From a country-house, The Beeches, where you are 
staying, to a friend in Little Rock, Arkansas. 

10. From a girl living in New York to the mother of one 
of her friends. 

15. Letters in the Third Person. — A curious, but 
on the whole convenient, custom has arisen of mak- 
ing formal invitations, and similar announcements or 
requests, as impersonal as possible. The form of 
such communications can best be understood from 
the examples given below, which will give a general 
idea of the customary forms, though individuals, as 
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well as communities, differ with regard to minor 
details. Note that in all no statements are made in 
the first and second ^ persons, and that abbreviations,, 
and all forms of expression that would imply haste 
or familiarity, are sedulously avoided. 

Examples : — 

(0 

itk& Lifndkui^t LiteAXMAf ^0€iet^ 

at iX^ S^w-tt^th COnmoaZ R&e^/jotion, 

0^ ZO'&cCn&Qxiciif &v-e/ni/K<f, TVloAf tA& tkiA/£, 

pio-w tiakt wntiZ t&rv o'€to4Jo. 

(2) 

^1/. a/yui TJIvq.. ^t&jike/yv W^Moue^ 
i&tpc&oZ tA& joZtaAA4^1&^ 

on^ SxioioAf &v-£/yv{/n<f, jamcoAAf tA& tkiA/i, 
cit ttone o-'tlot^, 

* In invitations which are wholly engraved or printed the second 
person is necessarily used {e.g. "your company," etc.), inasmuch as 
the name of each person addressed could not be inserted. 

* Often written in letters (Forty-seven). 

* For repondez sfl vous plait. The phrase " the favor of an answer 
is requested " (or perhaps the less graceful " please reply ") is often, 
and with good reason, used instead of the foreign words. 

* The writer may so arrange the length of the lines as to give the 
page a pleasing appearance, or, as in (3), make them all of the same 
length. 
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(3) 

Jb^. ?71o\Zi/yyL€A^ ^&(fvet^ kL^ Cyta^-iliXAf to- aeee/jbt 
tk& Oyiv-ttatuyrv of' ?71v, a/ncC Tyi'ij^. W^ltoa^ fo^ 
S^uJLa^f eA>&ytiAt<f, jounua^vtf (A& t/iOuC. 

(4) 

Jbv. TyiovtiyyuA^ 

au^jLt^ w\XA jal&aAA4A^ 

Tyiv. a/yui Tfii^. S^aCvfi&tcL'^ i/mnXatCoft 

to oCtftn&v 
o^ SvicLoAf ev-eAXA/yuff icumui'uy tA& tAvuC, 
at kcLtf-jLaat Q^v^fv o'ilo^k, 

(5) 

Tyii^, VKLtia/vn. /jyid €ZaAjk, 

CCt /lfo^yyv& 
Su&Q^da/i^ afteAMOono^ iAv 3^&{>AAUMAf, 

(6) 

TVlU^ 2^0^vU/yi(jito^ 

i&(fX€t^ tkat ou ^v&uuyuQ^ e/yufcufeArtemt 

'wiake^ it Cyy^jio^^K^ p>v keA, to oM^t 

T?l\j^, /^ati'o/ i/yiv-CtatCofv ^v ttiymA&o^ 

on Ski4A>Q^cCcMf, €eta{^v tk& tw-&tftk. 
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EXERCISE 7 

1. Write, in proper form, Mrs. A. W. Morton's invitation 
to Mr. and Mrs. Ernest L. Seacroft to dine with her on 
Thursday next, at eight o'clock. 

2. Write an acceptance to the foregoing invitation; a 
regret. 

3. For the trustees of the University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, invite the President of the University of Chicago 
to be present at the laying of a corner-stone. 

4. Miss Edith Allen is giving a card party for her friend 
Miss Margaret Rogers. Write her invitation to Miss Mary 
Simpson, and Miss Simpson's regrets. 

5. Invite Mr. and Mrs. George Whiting to an evening 
reception at which there is to be dancing after ten o'clock. 
Write their acceptance. 

6. The graduating class of your high school are sending 
out invitations for their class-day exercises. How should 
the invitations be worded ? 

7. Miss Anderson invites Mrs. Carl Andrews to a formal 
luncheon a week from Tuesday. Write the invitation, and 
Mrs. Andrews's reply. 

16. The Body of the Letter. — With regard to the 
body of a letter the following advice is worth heed- 
ing:— 

(i) Be courteous. Even in business letters, which 
must naturally in many cases follow set forms, there 
is no need of omitting words necessary to the sense 
or to the syntax.^ Be concise, but not — unless you 
wish to rebuke your correspondent — curt. 

^ E.g. Yours of 4th rec, and contents noted. Will ship goods 
C. O. D. on receipt of order. 

Resp'y, Smith & JoNSs. 
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(2) In a business letter be sure that you have 
made your meaning perfectly clear without undue 
words. 

(3) In a personal letter, written for the sake of 
friendship, make sure that you show your friend the 
best and most entertaining side of you. Write much 
as you would talk, and tell what you think your 
friend would like to know. 

(4) Take pains about the appearance of what you 
write. Take pains also about the effect of what 
you write. Try to write with ease and grace. 

(5) There is a current superstition that it is 
" wrong " to begin a letter with /. Pay no attention 
to it. Two times out of three you will find it most 
natural to begin your letter with /, just as you would 
find it equally natural to begin a conversation in the 
same way. Avoid, however, in writing, an undue 
use of the first person, just as you would in con- 
versation. 

(6) Notice letters written by others which are good 
either because of the skill with which they make 
statements of fact or business, or because of the skill 
with which the writer has transferred his own indi- 
viduality to his pages, and entertained, informed, or 
stimulated you as he could have done by his spoken 
words. 

In the examples given below (i) represents a 
formal personal letter to a stranger, (2) a business 
letter, (3) an official letter, and (4), (5), and (6) per- 
sonal letters of various degrees of intimacy. 
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(I) 

170 Main Street, 
Portland, Maine, 
June 28, 1900. 
My dear Sir^ — 

I take the liberty of inquiring whether you can tell me 
if I can find in this country a copy of the first edition 
(1722) of Defoe's Plague in London, I have consulted the 
catalogues of all the large libraries, and have communicated 
with several of the largest collectors of rare books, but have 
so far not succeeded in finding any trace of the volume I 
want. It occurred to me that your interest in Defoe and 
your familiarity with the period might, perhaps, have led you 
to a knowledge of the facts in the case. 

With excuses for troubling you about so small a matter, 
I am, with great respect, 

Faithfully yours, 

Thomas J. Buown. 
Professor R. K. Smith, 
Yale University. 



(«) 



213 W. 87TH St., 
New York City, 
June 28, 1900. 



The Macmillan Co., 

66 Fifth Avenue. 

Dear Sirs^ — 

Will you have the kindness to send me, by the Man- 
hattan Delivery Company, the books indicated on the 
enclosed list, charging them to my account? As I am 
leaving the city for the summer on Monday next, I shall 
be obliged if you would take pains to have them reach me 
by Saturday afternoon, the 30th, at the latest. 
Very truly yours, 

R. J. Smtth. 
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(3) 

Harvard University, 

Cambridge, April 26, 1897. 
To the President of the United StaUs : — 

Sir : I desire to testify that Dr. William T. Harris has 
done admirable work as Commissioner of Education, and 
that he is the best-qualified person for the ofiice in the 
United States, by reason of his natural capacity, his studies 
and training, and his experience. The reports which he 
has published are far the best that have ever proceeded 
from the Bureau of Education, and through his extraordi- 
nary industry and very intelligent supervision, they have 
been issued with a rapidity and promptness never before 
attained. All the teachers and educators of the country 
earnestly desire that he should be retained as Commissioner 
of Education, and that the salary attached to his office 
should be made more commensurate with its dignity and 
importance. 

I am, sir, with respect, your obedient servant, 

Charles W. Euot, President. 

(4) 

Salem, November 21, 1S48. 

Dear Longfellow: I will gladly come on Thursday, 
unless something unexpected should thrust itself into the 
space between. Thoreau is to be at my house, as he is 
engaged to lecture here on Wednesday evening ; and I shall 
take the Uberty to bring him with me, unless he have scru- 
ples about intruding on you. You would find him well 
worth knowing \ he is a man of thought and originality, with 
a certain iron-poker-ishness, an uncompromising stiffness in 
his mental character which is interesting, though it grows 
rather wearisome on close and frequent acquaintance. I 
shall be very glad to see Ellery Channing, — gladder to see 

y^"- Your friend, 

Nath^ Hawthorne. 
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(s) 

Longfellow to his Father^ 

December 5, 1824. 

I take this early opportunity to write to you, because I 
wish to know fully your inclination with regard to the pro- 
fession I am to pursue when I leave college. 

For my part, I have already hinted to you what would 
best please me. I want to spend one year at Cambridge 
for the purpose of reading history, and of becoming familiar 
with the best authors in polite literature ; whilst at the same 
time I can be acquiring a knowledge of the Italian language, 
without an acquaintance with which I shall be shut out from 
one of the most beautiful departments of letters. The 
French I mean to understand pretty thoroughly before I 
leave college. After leaving Cambridge, I would attach 
myself to some literary periodical publication, by which I 
could maintain myself and still enjoy the advantages of 
reading. Now, I do not think that there is anything vision- 
ary or chimerical in my plan thus far. The fact is — and 
I will not disguise it in the least, for I think I ought not 
— the fact is, I most eagerly aspire after future eminence in 
literature; my whole soul bums most ardently for it, and 
every earthly thought centres in it. There may be some- 
thing visionary in this^ but I flatter myself that I have pru- 
dence enough to keep my enthusiasm from defeating its own 
object by too great haste. Surely, there never was a better 
opportunity offered for the exertion of literary talent in our 
own country than is now offered. To be sure, most of our 
literary men thus far have not been professedly so, until they 
have studied and entered the practice of Theology, Law, or 
Medicine. But this is evidently lost time. I do believe 
that we ought to pay more attention to the opinion of phi- 

^ From Samuel Longfellow's Lift of Henry IVadsworth Longfellow, 
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losophers, that " nothing but Nature can qualify a man for 
knowledge." 

Whether Nature has given me any capacity for knowledge 
or not, she has at any rate given me a very strong predilec- 
tion for literary pursuits, and I am almost confident in 
believing that, if I can ever rise in the world, it must be by 
the exercise of my talent in the wide field of literature. 
With such a belief, I must say that I am unwilling to engage 
in the study of law. 

Here, then, seems to be the starting-point : and I think 
it best for me to float out into the world upon that tide and 
in that channel which will the soonest bring me to my des- 
tined port, and not to struggle against both wind and tide, 
and by attempting what is impossible lose everything. 



(6) 

Glen House, N.H., 
July 10, 1890. 
Dear Tom, — 

I may safely assume that by this time you and B. are 
past the perils of the deep, and safely domiciled in the 
Quartier Latin, or some other equally delectable section of 
ancient Lutetia. And I suppose that you are hving a some- 
what busier and more entertaining kind of life than I am 
up here, stuck in between Mt. Washington and Mt. some- 
thing else, without six other people in the house within 
ten years of my own age. It is so far the most dead-and- 
alive sort of place, considering all the circumstances, that I 
have ever been in. The society is considered to be the 
best in the mountains, which means the best in Boston, 
which again means that I have been here a week and have 
hardly made a speaking acquaintance. 

I have been introduced to just two people, one of whom 
has since left the house. There is one young fellow of 
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twenty or so whom I felt warranted in addressing without 
an introduction, and who does well enough to go walking 
and play tennis with ; and on his account his parents (by 
the way, the whole three of the in sit at the same table with 
us, the young man opposite me, the mother beside me) 
have spoken a " good morning," or something of the sort, 
twice each. There is a young married couple with an old 
maid sister and a very lively boy. The aforesaid boy has 
made my acquaintance, and the old maid is trying to. A 
Trinity professor is one of the two to whom I was intro- 
duced ; I tried to start him on the marking system, etc., 
and was succeeding fairly well when he left. The family 
with whom I am living comprises five persons, and there 
are only three people with whom any of them exchange a 
word beyond ordinary civilities. The family who sit at our 
table, mentioned above, seem never to speak with any one 
whatever. 

We get up to breakfast at eight, sit round till ten, when 
I go to work with my pupil, finish at twelve, sit round till 
two, eat dinner, sit round till seven, eat supper, sit round 
till bedtime, go to bed, get up at eight and repeat the 
programme. The arrival and departure of coaches is about 
the only excitement. There are plenty of excursions, and 
the fishing is good ; but the whim of Mr. C. to have our 
work exactly in the middle of the day lets me out of every- 
thing of the kind except Sundays, when I suspect it is not 
exactly " good form." Nevertheless, young Brown and I 
went up to Tuckerman's Ravine yesterday, and I enjoyed it 
hugely. One of the men discovered a rock behind the 
house which he announced as a petrified tree. It was very 
evidently blasted from a whole ledge just like it near by, 
but every one in the house had to go out and look at it, 
and the discussion furnished material for a ripple of interest 
which lasted all day. You can judge by that what the style of 
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life here must be. We are to have a tennis court next week, 
says the man in the office ; but so are we to have various 
other things at that time, such as water in the bathroom, a 
light in the elevator, and hooks in our bedrooms (closets 
are unknown, and the only place to hang up anything is the 
floor). The whole affair is like getting the mitten, or falling 
on the ice — greatly amusing to outsiders, but rather hard 
on the victims. 

Give my love to B., and look for a letter with my Berlin 
address about the fifteenth of October. If you think there 
is a chance of hitting me with an answer to this before 
September 10, send one to the address at the head of this 
sheet. 

As ever yours, 

E. S. Duncan. 

EXERCISE 8 

1. Write to a school friend, inviting her to take luncheon 
with an old classmate of hers at your home. Be specific 
as to date and hour. 

2. Write to a lecturer who is to address your high 
school literary society, thanking him for his willingness 
to come, and giving him information as to the location of 
the school, the arrangements for his reception, etc., etc. 

3. Write a note of thanks for a book received as a 
birthday gift. 

4. Apply to a business house for a position as stenog- 
rapher. State your quahfications and recommendations. 

5. Write to the principal of your school, asking for the 
use of room No. 319, on Wednesday afternoon, for a class 
meeting. 

6. Write a letter of introduction to your clergyman for 
one of your friends. 

7. Write a letter of recommendation for a servant ; for 
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a boy who wishes to obtain a position as bookkeeper in a 
retail dry -goods house. 

8. Write to your teacher a note of excuse for tardiness. 

9. Write a note, to be signed by your mother, asking 
the principal of your school to give you a week's leave of 
absence because of your illness. 

10. Write a note of apology for having failed to keep an 
appointment with a friend. Explain how you were delayed, 
and arrange for another meeting. 

11. Write to a classmate, announcing his election to a 
class office. 

12. Write a letter to some member of your family who 
has been away from home for a week. Tell her what things 
of interest to her have occurred during her absence. 

13. Write to a friend whom you have just been 
visiting. 

14. Invite your cousin to visit you for two weeks. Set 
the date of his or her visit, give information concerning 
routes, time of trains, etc., and make arrangements for 
meeting him or her. 

15. Write to an intimate friend who is abroad, and who 
is specially interested in some one of the following topics : 
school affairs, literary matters, local politics, social events, 
music. 

16. Write to your family from some place which you 
have visited. 

1 7. Write, for the bulletin board, a notice of the meeting 
of a society or class. 



17. Letters in Literature. — The student is advised 
to look up at his convenience one or more of the 
great English letter-writers. He should not neces- 
sarily use them as models, but he may profit by ob- 
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serving how they gave freshness, interest, and vigor 
to what they wrote, even on trivial subjects; the 
good taste they displayed ; and the degree to which 
they revealed their character. In the eighteenth 
century the most interesting collections of English 
letters are those written by Sir Richard Steele, Lord 
Chesterfield, and Benjamin Franklin. In this cen- 
tury almost every great author in England and 
America has left an entertaining correspondence, 
which has not been long in finding its way into print. 
The student will perhaps be most drawn by the let- 
ters of Longfellow, Lowell, and Stevenson — to men- 
tion only three out of many. 
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CHAPTER III 

DESCRIPTION 

18. The Various Kinds of Prose Composition.— 19. The Aim 
OF Description. — 20. Plan, Details, and Point of View. — 
Exercise 9. — 21. Selection and Suggestion. — Exercise 10. — 
22. Suggestion (continued). — Exercise ii. — 23. Description 
IN Literature. 

18. The Yarions Kinds of Prose Composition. — The 

forms of prose composition with which we are most 
familiar are the novel, the short story, the essay, the 
biography, the book of travels, the sermon, the play, 
etc., and, if we chose, we might take these up one by 
one, discussing the principles applicable to each. The 
disadvantages of such a method would be twofold: 
(i) the young writer should not, at this stage in his 
progress, attempt to compose novels, books of travel, 
plays, or sermons, and much of our inquiry would 
hence be ill-timed ; and (2) several of the forms men- 
tioned have much in common, — the novel and the 
biography for example, both being narratives, — and 
we should thus be constantly retracing our steps. It 
is wisest, therefore, to treat only the few kinds of com- 
position which are, as it were, elements, and of which 
all the others may be regarded as composed by a 
process of combination. 
We may say roughly that there are only five such 
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kinds of writing. In all prose composition we try 
either (i) to reproduce in the minds of others a 
picture of persons or things like that existing in our 
own minds (Description); or (2) to reproduce in the 
minds of others a picture of a series of events like that 
present in our own minds (Narrative); or (3) to ex- 
plain or expound to others, in a systematic way, what 
we think (Exposition); or (4) to convince others of 
the truth of what we believe (Argument); or (5) to 
persuade others to do what we wish (Persuasion). 

19. The Aim of Description. — In description the 
aim of the writer is to reproduce, in the mind of 
another, a picture as like as possible to one existing 
in his own mind. This can be done in two ways, — 
(i) by giving details, one by one, in an orderly fashion, 
until the total picture is built up ; or (2) by choosing 
details that will suggest others, and thus, as it were, 
conjure up the images desired. 

20. Plan, Details, and Point of View. — Let us first 
consider the method that makes use of many details, 
arranged in an orderly fashion. Read carefully the 
following extracts, noting the total picture which 
arises in your mind as the result of each. 

( i) " Chimney Swift. — Length, 5 to 5.45 inches. About 
an inch shorter than the English sparrow. Long wings make 
its length appear greater. Deep sooty gray ; throat of a 
trifle lighter gray. Wings extend an inch and a half beyond 
the even tail, which has sharply pointed and elastic quills, 
which serve as props. Feet are muscular and have exceed- 
ingly sharp claws."— Blanchan: Bird Nei^bors, 
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(2) "George Washington may be described as being as 
straight as an Indian, measuring six feet two inches in his 
stockings, and weighing 175 pounds when he took his seat 
in the House of Burgesses in 1759. His frame is padded 
with well-developed muscles, indicating great strength. His 
bones and joints are large, as are his feet and hands. He is 
wide-shouldered, but has not a deep or round chest ; is neat- 
waisted, but is broad across the hips, and has rather long 
legs and arms. His head is well-shaped though not large, 
and is gracefully poised on a superb neck. A large and 
straight rather than prominent nose ; blue-gray penetrating 
eyes, which are widely separated and overhung by a heavy 
brow. His face is long rather than broad, with high round 
cheek-bones, and terminates in a good firm chin. He has 
a clear though rather a colorless pale skin, which burns with 
the sun. A pleasing, benevolent, though a commanding 
countenance, dark brown hair, which he wears in a cue. His 

• mouth is large, and generally firmly closed, but from time to 
time discloses some defective teeth. His features are regu- 
lar and placid, with all the muscles of his face under perfect 
control, though inflexible and expressive of deep feeling when 
aroused by emotion. In conversation he looks you full in 
the face, is dehberate, deferential, and engaging. His voice 
is agreeable rather than strong. His demeanor at all times 
composed and dignified." 
— Quoted from George Nurse in Ford's The True George Washington, 

(3) "The scene [on entering New York Harbor] is among 
the finest that the eye can look upon. To the right hand is 
the Long Island shore, handsomely shaded, with pretty villas 
and hamlets peeping out from their screens of foliage. On 
the left hand the hills of Staten Island rise much higher, 
crowned with noble mansions, while bustling villages line the 
edge of the bay. The water presents a constantly changing 
panorama. Tall, white-sailed ships, swiftly moving, snorting 
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and puffing tugs, great arklike ferry-boats, of unique style, 
looking like houses built on rafts, large and stately steam- 
boats with cabins tier above tier, graceful pleasure yachts, 
tall-masted and broad-sailed schooners, flotillas of barges 
and lighters, with fleets of vessels anchored, representing all 
nationalities, are scattered over the wide expanse. A back- 
ground is formed by the distant cities, and the steamer moves 
northward towards the statue of Liberty on Bedloe*s Island, 
and the cluster of green foliage flanked by the round build- 
ing of Castle Garden in Battery Park." 

— A Visit to the States, A Reprint of Letters from the Special 
Correspondent of the London Times, 

(4) "The city of Granada lay in the centre of the king- 
dom, sheltered as it were in the lap of the Sierra Nevada, or 
chain of snowy mountains. It covered two lofty hills, and a 
deep valley that divides them, through which flows the river 
Darro. One of these hills was crowned by the royal palace 
and fortress of the Alhambra, capable of containing forty 
thousand men within its walls and towers. . . . Opposite 
to the hill on which stood the Alhambra was its rival hill, on 
the summit of which was a spacious plain, covered with 
houses, and crowded with inhabitants. It was commanded 
by a fortress called the Alcazaba. The declivities and skirts 
of these hills were covered with houses to the number of 
seventy thousand, separated by narrow streets and small 
squares, according to the custom of Moorish cities. The 
houses had interior courts and gardens, refreshed by foun- 
tains and running streams, and set out with oranges, citrons, 
and pomegranates ; so that, as the edifices of the city rose 
above each other on the sides of the hills, they presented a 
mingled appearance of city and grove, delightful to the eye. 
The whole was surrounded by high walls, three leagues in 
circuit, with twelve gates, and fortified by a thousand and 
thirty towers." —Irving: Conquest of Granada. 
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(5) " In all New England there is no pleasanter town than 
Portland, in the state of Maine. Built upon a peninsula in 
Casco Bay, it looks down upon the waters from a central 
ridge, and at each end rises into a hill. The eastern one of 
these commands an enchanting view down the bay and over 
its wooded islands. From the western height extends a 
charming prospect over lowlands and a tide-river indented 
with many shady coves, far away to the hill-ranges whose 
summits lie along the horizon. Highest of these is the peak 
of Mt. Washington, some seventy miles away as the bird 
flies, softly blue in summer, in winter dazzling white, in the 
northwest. The streets are shaded with arching elms, under 
which one gets glimpses of the water, and are cooled in 
summer by the sea-breezes. The houses, of wood or brick, 
stand mostly apart from each other in green yards and gar- 
dens. On the outskirts of the town are fields and pastures, 
and a pretty piece of woods — a grove of oaks — long known 
as Deering's Woods ; now, by gift of its inheritors, preserved 
as a park." — Samuel Longfellow : Life of II. W. Longfellow. 

(6) "All visitors to Cambridge are familiar with the spa- 
cious old-fashioned house [Craigie House], painted in yellow 
and white, which stands far back from Brattle Street on the 
right, as one goes from Harvard Square to Mount Auburn. 
A gateway in the oddly patterned fence opens through a 
lilac hedge into the long walk, at the end of which, up low 
flights of steps, the house stands on its grassy terraces. Its 
ample front of two stories extends, including the broad 
verandas, to a width of more than eighty feet. There are 
large clumps of lilac bushes upon the greensward, and on 
the left an aged and lofty elm tree throws its shadows upon 
the house, and sighs for its companion, killed many years 
ago by canker worms and too vigorous pruning. An Italian 
balustrade along the first terrace is a late addition ; but the 
roof is crowned with a similar railing of the old days. Be- 
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tween the tall white pilasters which mark the width of the 
hallway, the front door still retains the brass knocker which 
announced many a visitor to the ancient hospitalities, and 
which even now occasionally answers to the hand of a 
stranger, or the small boy who does not see the modem 
bell-knob, and whose wonder is duly roused by the cum- 
brous old lock, with its key that might have belonged to a 
Bastile. In the white-wainscoted hall is a handsome stair- 
case, with broad, low steps, and variously twisted balusters. 
On the left opens the drawing-room, which, with its deep 
window-seats, its arched recesses, its marble mantel sur- 
mounted by a broad panel set in an architectural frame, 
remains a fine specimen of a * colonial ' interior. Opposite 
to this is a similar room, of much simpler, but still substan- 
tial style, — in all the later years the poet's study. Beyond 
is a spacious apartment now used as a library, whose win- 
dows command the garden and grounds. Above are the 
chambers, whose broad fireplaces are framed in old-fashioned 
Dutch tiles." ^Ibid, 

(7) "When he was within the gate, Gilbert saw three 
broad roads before him, stretching downward from the higher 
land on which the city wall was built. Vast and magnifi- 
cent, Constantinople lay at his feet, a rich disorder of 
palaces and churches and towers. On the left, the quiet 
waters of the Golden Horn made a broad, blue path to meet 
the Bosphorus in the hazy distance before him; on the 
right, the Sea of Marmora was dazzling white under the 
morning sun, where its mirror-like reflections could be seen 
between the towers of the sea-wall. . . . Far before him, 
and, as it seemed, near the end of the central street, a dome 
rose above the level of the surrounding city, raising its 
golden cross to the deep sky. Without hesitation, Gilbert 
chose that road and followed it." 

—Crawford: Via Crucis. 
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(8) "The plateau suddenly breaks upon a precipitous 
declivity, and Orvieto, till that moment unseen, appears 
crowning a rocky height which rises solitary and abrupt 
from a deep valley. So narrow is the valley that, from the 
point where the plateau breaks, the city seems almost within 
musket-shot. But the perfect isolation of the mountain 
upon which it stands, no spur or ridge connecting it with 
those that lie nearest to it, makes the approach to the city 
slow and difficult, and gives to it a peculiar and striking 
character of inaccessibility. The truncated oval cone of an 
extinct volcano, the height lifts itself with almost perpendicu- 
lar sides for more than seven hundred feet, rising from the 
valley like a solitary islet of rock. . . . The city with its 
gray walls set upon the topmost edge of the scarped reddish 
cliff, with the towers of its churches and the gables and pin- 
nacles of its cathedral showing clear against the sky, and 
shining with various color in the sunlight, looks like a bas- 
relief cut on the smooth face of the rock. Near behind it, 
half encircling it, lies an uneven range of brown and purple 
mountains, as if to shut it out from the world in a seclu- 
sion of its own. The lower slopes of the height are rich 
with vineyards, farms, and wide-spread convents set deep in 
trees. The little Paglia winds through the green valley on 
its way to the Tiber, and vanishes among the hills . . . The 
city loses something of its apparent beauty, as, after the 
long ascent to its gates, one enters its dark and dirty streets. 
Its walls are too big for it, for it has shrunk since they were 
built. Its palaces are mostly deserted, more than one of 
its old churches is neglected, an air of decay pervades it, 
save only in the square on which its cathedral stands, 
where its ancient splendor remains undiminished, and seems 
even more brilliant than of old, from contrast with the 
surrounding changes of decline." 

— Norton : Notes of Travel and Study in Italy, 
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In these excellent descriptions there are several 
points worthy of especial notice : — 

{a) Particularly in the first three extracts the lan- 
guage is simple. Indeed, in none of them except (7) 
and (8) is there any attempt at richness of style. A 
good picture can, then, be produced in the mind of 
the reader merely by the clear and orderly statement 
of details, without resorting to means for making the 
picture impressive. You should feel that, by care 
and thought, you can write as good descriptions as 
have the authors of the first six extracts. 

{b) In each of the extracts there is a distinct plan. 
In (i), the author, who is purposely writing in the 
form of notes or memoranda, mentions successively 
the size, color, wings, and tail of the bird. In (2), 
Washington's size, frame, head, and face are taken 
up in the order mentioned. In (3), the scene on 
the right is first described; then those on the left, 
around, and ahead. 

(r) In (3), (6), (7), and (8), there is not only an 
obvious plan, but an obvious "point of view," and 
this expression must be taken in its literal sense, as 
indicating the position of the spectator, and not his 
mental attitude. In (3), the spectator is supposed to 
be on the deck of a steamer entering New York 
Harbor ; in (6), he approaches the Longfellow house 
from in front ; in (7), he views Constantinople from 
an eminence; in (8), he describes the hill-town of 
Orvieto, first as seen from a distance, and then as he 
enters it. 
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EXERCISE 9 

I. Select from your own reading at least two descriptions 
which clearly show plan. Can you determine the writer's 
point of view? 

II. Write, with especial reference to plan and to accuracy 
of detail, one-paragraph descriptions of 

(a) A bird, animal, or plant. 

{p) A building, e.g, the school building, the town hall. 
Choose a building familiar to your classmates. If necessary, 
make a special survey of it to verify your details. 

(^) A scene, from some definite point of view, e,g. from 
a hill ; from a window ; from a definite point in a street or 
square. Do not fail to make your point of view and your 
plan of description quite clear. 

(d) Your town, or some part of it. Be careful not to 
lose your general plan in too many details. 

(<f) Some person known to the class. Try to keep the 
picture altogether accurate and to make it full, but avoid any 
indication of personal feeling or bias. Test your description 
by seeing how many of the class know whose portrait it is 
and are willing to accept it as fair. 

III. Describe the same object from two different points 
of view ; eg, a building as seen from the front and from the 
rear ; a town seen from a distance and from a point near by ; 
a city seen from a housetop or a steeple, and from a street 
below your high point of observation. 

IV. Write a description several paragraphs in length, 
keeping your plan quite clear, but under each general divi- 
sion of your plan giving enough details to make your picture 
full. 

21. Selection and Suggestion. — The aim of all the 
extracts quoted in the preceding section was to pro- 
duce in the reader's mind a clear picture. Few or 
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none of them attempted to arouse our emotions and 
to make us realize the beauty or power of a particular 
scene. Let us turn now to another sort of description, 
that which, by artful selection of details and by sug- 
gestions of various sorts, attempts to put us into a 
given mood with regard to a given person or scene. 

Read carefully the following extracts, noting what 
picture is brought before your mind by each, and 
what your feeling is regarding it : — 

( I ) " Standing, Sir Arnold was scarcely of medium height, 
but seated he was not noticeably small ; and, like many men 
of short stature, he bestowed a constant and thoughtful care 
upon his personal appearance, which resulted in a sort of 
permanent compensation. His dark beard was cut to a 
point, and so carefully clipped as to remind one of those 
smoothly clipped trees representing peacocks and dragons, 
which have been the delight of the Italian gardener ever 
since the days of Pliny. He wore his hair neither long nor 
short, but the silky locks were carefully parted in the middle 
and smoothed back in rich dark waves. There was some- 
thing almost irritating in their unnatural smoothneSvS, in the 
perfect transparency of the man's healthy olive complexion, 
in the mouselike sleekness of his long arching eyebrows, 
and in the perfect self-satisfaction and confidence of his 
rather insolent reddish-brown eyes. His straight, round 
throat, well proportioned, well set upon his shoulders, and 
transparently smooth as his own forehead, was thrown into 
relief by the exquisite gold embroidery that edged the shirt 
of finest Flemish linen. He wore a close-fitting tunic of fine 
scarlet cloth, with tight sleeves slightly turned back to dis- 
play his shapely wrists ; it was gathered to his waist by a 
splendid sword-belt, made of linked and enamelled plates 
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of silver, the work of a skilled Byzantine artist, each plate 
representing in rich colors a little scene from the life and 
passion of Christ. The straight cross-hilted sword stood 
leaning against the wall near the great chimney-piece, but 
the dagger was still at the belt, a marvel of workmanship, a 
wonder of temper, a triumph of Eastern art, when almost 
all art was Eastern. The hilt of solid gold, eight- sided and 
notched, was cross-chiselled in a delicate but deep design, 
picked out with rough gems, set with cunning irregularity ; 
the guard, a hollowed disk of steel, graven and inlaid in gold 
with Kufic characters; the blade, as long as a man's arm 
from the elbow to the wrist-joint, forged of steel and silver 
by a smith of Damascus, well-balanced, slender, with deep 
blood-channels scored on each side to within four fingers of 
the thrice-hardened point, that could prick as delicately as 
a needle or pierce fine mail like a spike driven by a sledge- 
hammer. The tunic fell in folds to the knee, and the close- 
fitted cloth hose were of a rich dark brown. Sir Arnold 
wore short riding-boots of dark purple leather, having the 
tops worked round with a fine scarlet lacing ; but the spur- 
leathers were of the same color as the boot and the spurs 
themselves of steel, small, sharp, unornamented, and work- 
manlike." — Crawford: Via Crucis, 

[Here the author's aim obviously is, by the careful selec- 
tion of details, both to acquaint us with the form, features, 
and attire of the villain of his story, and to arouse in us dis- 
trust and dislike for one so polished in his manners and so 
pettily perfect in his garb.] 

(2) " It was, as I have said, a fine autumnal day. The sky 
was clear and serene, and nature wore that rich and golden 
livery which we always associate with the idea of abun- 
dance. The forests had put on their sober brown and yellow, 
while some trees of the tenderer kind had been nipped by 
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the frosts into brilliant dyes of orange, purple, and scarlet. 
Streaming files of wild ducks began to make their appear- 
ance high in the air; the bark of the squirrel might be 
heard from the groves of beech and hickory nuts, and the 
pensive whistle of the quail at intervals from the neighbor- 
ing stubble-field. 

"The small birds were taking their farewell banquets. 
In the fulness of their revelry they fluttered, chirping and 
frolicking, from bush to bush and tree to tree, capricious 
from the very profusion and variety around them. There 
was the honest cock-robin, the favorite game of stripling 
sportsmen, with its loud, querulous note ; and the twittering 
blackbirds flying in sable clouds; and the golden-winged 
woodpecker, with his crimson crest, his broad black gorget, 
and splendid plumage ; and the cedar bird, with its red-tipt 
wings and yellow-tipt tail, and its little monteiro cap of 
feathers ; and the blue jay, that noisy coxcomb, in his gay 
light blue coat and white underclothes, screaming and chat- 
tering, nodding and bobbing and bowing, and pretending to 
be on good terms with every songster of the grove." 

— Irving: Legend of Sleepy Hollow, 

[Note the definiteness of the details used, and the degree 
to which our imaginations are stimulated by color, sound, 
and motion.] 

(3) " Ichabod was a suitable figure for such a steed. He 
rode with short stirrups, which brought his knees nearly up 
to the pommel of his saddle ; his sharp elbows stuck out 
like grasshoppers' ; he carried his whip perpendicularly in 
his hand, like a sceptre, and as his horse jogged on, the 
motion of his arms was not unlike the flapping of a pair of 
wings. A small wool hat rested on the top of his nose, for 
so his scanty strip of forehead might be called ; and the 
skirts of his black coat fluttered out almost to the horse's 
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tail. Such was the appearance of Ichabod and his steed as 
they shambled out of the gate of Hans Van Ripper." — /^iV/. 

[Compare this with (i), and note that this is a bold out- 
line sketch, giving us a distinct impression of Ichabod*s 
awkwardness and rusticity.] 

(4) " Pretty soon it darkened up, and began to thunder 
and lighten ; so the birds was right about it. Directly it 
begun to rain, and it rained like all fury, too, and I never 
see the wind blow so. It was one of these regular summer 
storms. It would get so dark that it looked all blue black 
outside, and lovely ; and the rain would thrash along by so 
thick that the trees off a little ways looked dim and spider- 
webby ; and here would come a blast of wind that would 
bend the trees down and turn up the pale under side of the 
leaves ; and then a perfect ripper of a gust would follow 
along and set the branches to tossing their arms as if they 
was just wild ; and next, when it was just about the bluest 
and blackest — fst! it was as bright as glory, and you'd 
have a little glimpse of tree- tops a- plunging about away off 
yonder in the storm, hundreds of yards further than you 
could see before ; dark as sin again in a second, and now 
you'd hear the thunder let go with an awful crash, and then 
go rumbling, grumbling, tumbling down the sky towards the 
under side of the world, like rolling empty barrels downstairs 
— where it's long stairs and they bounce a good deal, you 
know." — Mark Twain : The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, 

[In this description of a thunderstorm seen from a cave, 
it will be noted with what skill Mr. Clemens, speaking 
through the lips of an uneducated but acute boy, uses 
sound, color, and motion to make us realize the impres- 
siveness of the scene.] 

(5) "There had been a hesitating fall of snow in the 
morning, but before noon it had turned to a wild and fitful 
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rain that had finally modified itself into a clinging mist as 
evening drew near. The heavy snow-storm of the last week 
in January had left the streets high on both sides with banks 
that thawed swiftly whenever the sun came out again, the 
water running from them into the broad gutters, and then 
freezing hard at night, when the cold wind swept across the 
city. Now, at nightfall, after a muggy day, a sickening slush 
has spread itself treacherously over all the crossings. The 
shop-girls going home had to pick their way cautiously from 
corner to corner under the iron pillars supporting the station 
of the elevated railroad. Train followed train overhead, each 
close on the other's heels ; and clouds of steam swirled down 
as the engines came to a full stop with a shrill grinding of the 
brakes. From the skeleton spans of the elevated road mois- 
ture dripped on the cable-cars below, as they rumbled along 
with their bells clanging sharply when they neared the cross- 
ings. The atmosphere was thick with a damp haze ; and 
there was a halo about every yellow globe in the windows of 
the bar-rooms at the four corners of the avenue. More fre- 
quent, as the dismal day wore to an end, was the hoarse and 
lugubrious tooting of the ferry-boats in the East River." 
— Brander Matthews : Outlines of Local Color, 

[Note that here a scene in a particular city is described 
under such conditions of the atmosphere as to put the 
reader into a certain mood, and to awaken in his mind 
many associations connected with the same city — or similar 
cities — under such circumstances.] 

(6) " Even when he was being lionized in London he had 
held before him his dream of peace and quiet — the long, 
white, dusty Indian road, printed all over with bare feet, the 
incessant, slow-moving traffic, and the sharp-smelling wood 
smoke curling up under the fig trees in the twilight, where 
the wayfeurers sit at their evening meal." 

— Kipung: Second Jun^e Book, 
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(7) "It was a windless night. The katydids and an oc- 
casional cricket were the only sounds Rob could hear as he 
stood beside his team and strained his ears to listen. At 
long intervals a little breeze ran through the corn like a swift 
serpent, bringing to the nostrils the sappy smell of the grow- 
ing corn. The horses stamped uneasily as the mosquitoes 
settled on their shining limbs. The sky was full of stars, but 
there was no moon." — Garland : Main - Travelled Roads, 

[In each of these descriptions the author suggests far more 
than that which he actually states.] 

(8) " The universal stare made the eyes ache. Towards 
the distant line of Italian coast, indeed, it was a little re- 
lieved by light clouds of mist, slowly rising from the evapo- 
ration of the sea ; but it softened nowhere else. Far away 
the staring roads, deep in dust, stared from the hillside, 
stared from the hollow, stared from the interminable plain. 
Far away the dusty vines overhanging wayside cottages, and 
the monotonous wayside avenues of parched trees without 
shade, drooped beneath the stare of earth and sky. So did 
the horses with drowsy bells, in long files of carts, creeping 
slowly towards the interior ; so did their recumbent drivers, 
when they were awake, which rarely happened ; so did the 
exhausted laborers in the fields. Everything that lived or 
grew was oppressed by the glare ; except the lizard, passing 
swiftly over rough stone walls, and the cicala, chirping his 
dry, hot chirp, like a rattle. The very dust was scorched 
brown, and something quivered in the atmosphere as if the 
air itself were panting. 

" Blinds, shutters, curtains, awnings, were all closed and 
drawn to keep out the stare. Grant it but a chink or key- 
hole, and it shot in like a white-hot arrow. The churches 
were the freest from it. To come out of the twilight of pillars 
and arches — dreamily dotted with winking lamps^ dreamily 
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peopled with ugly old shadows piously dozing, spitting, and 
begging — was to plunge into a fiery river, and swim for 
life to the nearest strip of shade. So, with people lounging 
and lying wherever shade was, with but little hum of tongues 
or barking of dogs, with occasional jangling of discordant 
church-bells, and rattling of vicious drums, Marseilles, a fact 
to be strongly smelt and tasted, lay broiling in the sun 
one day." — Dickens : LiuUDorriL 

[Here the object was to reproduce the effect of intense 
heat. Note the variety of means by which that result is 
accomplished. The danger in such attempts to secure a 
marked effect by throwing great emphasis on one trait or 
characteristic in a person or object, lies in the fact that 
exaggeration may easily end in a complete distortion of 
what we feel to be the true facts of the case. Such a result 
rarely pleases us, except in caricature, where the exaggera- 
tion of detail brings out, with striking force and usually with a 
humorous intent, traits which imply dominant characteristics.] 

(9) "The one common note of all this country is the 
haunting presence of the ocean. A great, faint sound of 
breakers follows you high up into the inland canons ; the 
roar of water dwells in the clean, empty rooms of Monterey 
as in a shell upon the chimney ; go where you will you have 
but to pause and listen to hear the voice of the Pacific. 
You pass out of the town to the southwest, and mount the 
hill among pine woods. Glade, thicket, and grove surround 
you. You follow winding, sandy tracks that lead nowhither. 
You see a deer; a multitude of quail arises. But the 
sound of the sea still follows you, as you advance, like 
that of wind among the trees, only harsher and stranger 
to the ear ; and when at length you gain the summit, out 
breaks on every hand and with freshened vigor, that same 
unending, distant, whispering rumble of the ocean ; for now 
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you are on the top of Monterey peninsula, and the noise no 
longer only mounts to you from behind along the beach 
towards Santa Cruz, but from your right also, round by 
Chinatown and Pinos lighthouse, and from down before you 
to the mouth of the Carmello River. The whole woodland 
is begirt with thundering surges. The silence that imme- 
diately surrounds you where you stand is not so much broken 
as it is haunted by this distant, circling rumor. It sets 
your senses upon edge ; you strain your attention ; you are 
clearly and unusually conscious of small sounds near at hand ; 
you walk listening like an Indian hunter ; and that voice of 
the Pacific is a sort of disquieting company to you in your 
walk." — Stevenson : Across the Plains, 

[Here the repeated references to the sound of the surf 
add to the picture the element of the sea, which perhaps 
stands out all the more distinctly because it is described 
implicitly, by suggestion, and not explicitly.] 

(lo) "They made a strange blending of splendor and 
shabbiness. Clear-skinned men and bright-eyed women 
drove up in victorias that showed more dust than paint ; a 
servant in gorgeous livery was on the box, and the stuffing 
was coming out of the horse's collar. The white men and 
women wore white, as befitted the freshness of the golden 
morning ; even generals and colonels showed no other color 
than the ribbons on their breasts. The dark blue and gold 
of naval uniforms and court dress, the epaulettes of the very 
consuls, looked dull in the shimmer of the sun. But the 
rich natives paid for all. They shone in the gathering 
crowd like rainbows. There were women in purple and 
yellow-green draperies, servants in flaming scarlet, masters 
ablaze with bullion and jewels. Nothing was too resplendent 
for their modesty or too incongruous for their taste. A 
black gown like a clergyman's, a spectacled face under a 
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black oilcloth cap — its shape like two hats, one balanced 
upside down on top of the other — only threw up the neigh- 
boring butterfly in a peaked turban of vermilion and gold, a 
ring in his ear with a bloated bunch of pearls and emeralds, 
strings of pearls round his neck, and a gold-embroidered 
muslin blouse which died away — alas ! — below the waist into 
shrunken pyjamas, no socks, and broken elastic-sided boots, 
with frayed tabs flapping moodily behind him. Beside this 
vision of radiance you could hardly see the puff'-cheeked, 
moist-eyed gentleman in a frock-coat and a deerstalker; 
and the eagle- nosed yellow youth in blue- striped flannels 
was barely saved from extinction by the green and crimson 
embroidery on his purple velvet smoking-cap. Every race, 
every creed, every color, every style, — the rajah with his 
diamonds and the thin-legged sweeper outside in the street, 
— they grouped themselves to present on the threshold of 
India a living epitome of the hundred-headed incongruities 
that swarm within." — G. W. Steevens : In India, 

[Notice the effects of {a) contrast and {p) climax.] 

EXERCISE 10 

I. Select five descriptions which give you clear pictures. 
Try to have them as diff'erent as possible. 

Do they suggest more than is expressed, or are they defi- 
nite in detail? If they are suggestive, can you determine 
what details or what phrases most aid in suggestion? What 
senses are appealed to in each description ? 

II. [In writing the descriptions of this group, try to 
convey the impression that the person or scene described 
has made upon you — not by telling the effiect, but by men- 
tioning the details that struck you most forcibly. Try to 
bring before your own mind the person or scene, and see 
what details stand out clearly in your mental picture ; then 
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make these details clear in your description. Describe 
nothing that you have not seen or experienced.] 

1. Write two one-paragraph descriptions of persons or 
of the same person. Let the first give only the most strik- 
ing details ; the second full details. Use color-words, simi- 
les, or any device which has power to suggest, but avoid 
straining after effect. 

2. Describe a street scene — a definite place at a defi- 
nite time. Make the description rather full. Think what 
things really constitute the picture in your mind. Does it 
depend on color? light and shade? noise? movements of 
passers-by? odor? 

3. In like manner describe a house or church ; a scene 
in the country. 

4. What things seem to you most associated with a hot 
day in the country? In the city? With a cold day? Write 
a paragraph describing either the. city or the country (a 
definite place) on a day in winter or in summer, and men- 
tion the details associated with the heat or the cold. [Note 
that sounds, smells, etc., may convey these impressions. 
See the description of the heat in Marseilles quoted from 
Little Dorrit, on page 58.] 

5. Write a descriptive paragraph in which the sense of 
smell helps to suggest a scene, e.g, a description of some 
place on the Fourth of July ; the seashore ; a spring morn- 
ing ; a peanut vender. 

6. Write a description based on contrast between the 
conditions inside a house during a storm and those outside; 
between some building or street as it is now and as it used 
to be ; between some place or street as it is at night and 
as it is in the daytime. 

7. Write a descriptive paragraph in which you suggest 
color without actually using definite color-words, such as 
"red," "brown." 
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8. What place or time seems to you the quietest of all 
you can remember ? Were there any sounds ? If so, what 
were they? Describe the scene, trying to give the impres- 
sion of stillness. Write a description (one paragraph) of 
any scene you please, emphasizing some other impression 
than stillness. 

9. Describe a person's appearance, trying through your 
description to suggest his character. 

10. Write brief descriptions of several of the following 
things, trying to select just those details which will call up 
the picture and the impression made by the object de- 
scribed : a building ; a town (general impression) ; a sum- 
mer storm ; a forest ; a street in winter ; a railway station ; 
a garden. Add other topics if you choose. 

22. Suggestion (continued). — There are three ways 
in particular in which the mind can be incited by 
suggestion to build up a picture for itself. 

(i) We may say that the thing which we wish to 
describe is like something else with which the reader 
is familiar, or which will impress him strongly in the 
way we desire, as in the following illustrations : — 

(«) " Along the level floor of sand and gravel cast up by 
the mighty lake, the city has swelled and pushed, like a pool 
of quicksilver, which, poured out on a flat plate, is ever 
undulating and altering its borders, as it eats its way farther 
into the desert expanse. Railroad lines, like strands of a 
huge spider's web, run across the continent in all directions, 
wilfully, strenuously centring in this waste spot, the swampy 
corner of a great lake." — Herrick : The Gospel of Freedom. 

(^) "Young John Chinn was decanted at the veranda 
of the Wuddars' lonely messhouse from the back seat of a 
two-wheeled cart, his gun-cases cascading all round him. 
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The slender little hookey-nosed boy looked forlorn as a 
strayed goat." — Kipling : The Tomb of his Ancestors, 

(c) " Then there rose up, with a rattle, as straight as 
an arrow, a little white-haired wizened ape of a man, with 
medals and orders on his tunic." — /^tV/. 

(2) Instead of describing a person or scene, we 
may say what it does. Knowing the act, the mind 
will tend to frame for itself the picture of the person 
of whom such an act would be characteristic, or the 
scene with which we should naturally associate such 
an act. 

(a) "In short, Harthover was a grand place, and Sir 
John a grand old man, whom even Mr. Grimes respected ; 
for not only could he send Mr. Grimes to prison when he 
deserved it, as he did once or twice a week ; not only did 
he own all the land around for miles ; not only was he a 
jolly, honest, sensible squire as ever kept a pack of hounds, 
who would do what he thought right by his neighbors, as 
well as get what he thought right for himself; but what 
was more, he weighed full fifteen stone, was nobody knew 
how many inches round the chest, and could have thrashed 
Mr. Grimes himself in fair fight." 

— KiNGSLEY: The Water-Babies. 

(3) "The roosters were calling near and far, in many 
keys and tunes. The dogs were barking, cattle-bells were 
jangling in the wooded pastures, and as the youth passed 
farm-houses, lights in the kitchen windows showed that the 
women were astir about breakfast, and the sound of voices 
and the tapping of curry-combs at the bam told that the 
men were at their morning chores." 

— Garland : Main- Travelled Roads, 
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(3) We may also help the mind to make its own 
picture by telling how some one was affected by the 
person or scene. The stock illustration of this is the 
passage in the third book of the Iliad, where Homer, 
instead of describing Helen in detail, shows that, 
even in the midst of the disastrous siege, the aged 
Trojans, scarcely sensible to woman's charms, did 
not marvel that so g^eat a war should have its cause 
in her beauty. The following illustration, however, 
is also good. By showing how the sea acted (com- 
pare the preceding example) and the effect upon the 
narrator, the author helps the reader to imagine how 
it looked. 

" The Hispaniola was rolling scuppers under in the ocean 
swell. The booms were tearing at the blocks, the rudder 
was banging to and fro, and the whole ship creaking, groan- 
ing, and jumping like a manufactory. I had to cling tight 
to the backstay, and the world turned giddily before my 
eyes ; for though I was good enough sailor when there was 
way on, this standing still and being rolled about like a 
bottle was a thing I never learned to stand without a qualm 
or so, above all in the morning, on an empty stomach." 

— Stevenson : Treasun Island, 

EXERCISE II 

I. Try to find at least one illustration of description 
which gains force through reference to : -^ 

1. What things are like. 

2. What things do. 

3. What effect things have on the spectator. 

II. I. It is sometimes said that every person resembles 
some animal. Do you know any one of whom this is strik- 

F 
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ingly true ? Do yoa know any one who resembles or sug- 
gests a historical or public character? Can you write a 
description which shall gain clearness from mention of such 
a likeness ? 

2. Imagine yourself describing to a stranger some rather 
oddly shaped building you know, the plan of some town, the 
shape of a certain hill, or the course of a river. Could you 
make any of these descriptions clearer by comparison to 
some well-known object, e,g. a mathematical solid, a letter 
of the alphabet ? Write the description you would give. Be 
careful not to force a likeness, for the mere sake of writing 
something. 

3. Think about some person whom you like — of your 
own age or older as you choose. What are the things in his 
or her character that you admire most? How have you 
seen these traits shown? Can you sum up the actions in 
a few sentences so that they may suggest the character of 
your friend? 

4. In like manner describe some machine ; a storm ; a 
drought; a wild animal. Suggest its size or force or 
delicacy by describing what it does. 

5. If you were to go into a theatre at the very end of a 
performance, do you think you could judge from the appear- 
ance and actions of the audience whether the play had been 
tragic or amusing? What things might help you to judge. 

6. Does the attitude and expression of people entering a 
cathedral or church convey any impression of the effect the 
church has — of solemnity, beauty, etc. ? 

7. Write a short description, giving the impression of some 
place or thing by telling of the effect it produces on the 
spectators. 

23. Description in Literature. — It is important that 
the student should, profiting by the instruction given 
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in the first part of this chapter, learn to describe per- 
sons, objects, and scenes by the orderly grouping of 
definite details. It is not to be expected that he will 
attain much skill in the art of describing by sugges- 
tion that has been so fully illustrated in the second 
part. People differ widely in their natural ability in 
this respect. It is to be hoped, however, that whether 
the student acquires skill in the process or not, he will 
learn to appreciate the value of description by this 
means. To it literature — and especially poetry — 
owes much of its charm, and he who learns to love 
literature and to appreciate the art revealed in it is an 
educated man, whatever else he knows or is ignorant 
of. It is suggested, therefore, that the student, in his 
daily reading of good literature, keep his eyes open 
for description. He will not often find it standing 
by itself, for it is a necessary adjunct of narrative. 
Wherever it occurs, let him try to realize vividly the 
picture it presents and to judge how successful it is 
in its attempt. By taking account in this way of the 
effect of literature upon him, he will learn to value it 
more justly — to cherish good literature and to under- 
stand, to a great extent, the difference between good 
literature and bad. 
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CHAPTER IV 

NARRATION 

84. Narration. — 85. The Essential Elements. — 86. The Ac- 
tors. — Exercise 12. — 87. The Circumstances. — Exercise 13. 
— 88. Action: in Short Narratives. — Exercise 14. — 89. The 
Aim OF A Narrative. — 30. Action : in Longer Narratives. — 
ExERasE 15. — 31. Narrative in Literature. — 38. Summary 
OF A Narrative. — Exercise 16. 

24. Narration. — Much of our composition, as well 
as of our conversation, consists of narration. The 
aim of narration is simply to produce in the reader's 
mind images of a series of real or imaginary events, 
and to comment, if necessary, on their cause, impor- 
tance, or relation to each other. The reader, with 
the eye of the imagination, sees what the narrator 
says has taken place, much as if he were watching 
the ever-changing pictures of a kinetoscope. The 
narrator, unlike the kinetoscope, is powerless to make 
us really see with our own eyes that which actually 
happened; he can, on the other hand, do three things 
which the kinetoscope cannot : he can select, from a 
series of acts, those which seem to him most . signifi- 
cant ; he can at will transport the reader from one 
scene to another, or from one part of a scene to 
another; and he can, if he chooses, continually add 
comments which express his judgment of the impor- 
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tance or relation of the various acts. Macaulay's 
History of England, Boswell's Life of Johnson^ 
Franklin's Autobiography, Scott's Ivanhoe^ Tenny- 
son's Idylls of the King, and Milton's Paradise Lost 
are typical narratives. 

25. The Essential Elements. — Three elements are 
essential to narrative: (i) the actors in the events 
to be mentioned ; (2) the circumstances under which 
they act; (-3) the acts or events themselves. The 
value and the interest of good narrative depend 
upon our understanding clearly (i) who the persons 
were who did such and such things ; (2) under what 
circumstances of cause or effect or environment they 
did them ; (3) what were the things which they did. 

26. The Actors. — It is important, in almost any 
narrative, that we should have a clear impression of 
the character, and often of the appearance, of those 
who take part in it. Sometimes, of course, in very 
simple narratives — such, for example, as iEsop's 
Fables — we are satisfied with the statement that the 
actors in the tale are merely a fox and a stork or a 
man, knowing that, to get the effect of the story, all 
that we need to do is to keep in mind the general 
characteristics which all foxes or storks or men have 
in common. But if the narrative is more than the 
merest fable or parable, it owes in all probability 
much, or at least part, of its effect to the knowledge, 
on the part of the reader, that it was to persons of 
such and such a sort that such and such things hap- 
pened. In a composition on " How We Climbed Mt. 
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Washington," for example, the whole point of the 
narrative may come from the fact that " we " were 
women, or that one of us had a weak ankle, or 
was fat, or lazy, or venturesome. One of the great 
charms of narrative, too, lies in its giving a series of 
clear or vivid pictures. A dull historical work often 
describes the character of the actors sufficiently well 
for us to understand why under such and such cir- 
cumstances they did such and such things. It is 
dull because it does not allow us to form distinct 
inlages of the looks and ways of the persons in- 
volved, and thus to see them distinctly before us as 
they take their parts in the series of events related. 
As has been shown in the preceding chapter, 
information as to the appearance — and even of the 
character — of persons is sometimes conveyed, in- 
directly, by suggestion, and especially by inference 
from what they do. It is often wise, however, at 
the very outset of a narrative to give, plainly and 
clearly, such information of this kind as is absolutely 
necessary for the proper appreciation of what fol- 
lows. A good illustration of this method is to be 
found in extract (i), on page 53, from Mr. Craw- 
ford's Via Crucis, Here the author evidently felt — 
what is indeed the fact — that a great part of the 
effect of the narrative would be lost if the reader did 
not obtain, as early as possible in the story, a distinct 
conception of the appearance and bearing of one at 
least of the chief actors. His description deals largely 
with the physical characteristics of the person, but 
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throughout runs the implication that the mental char- 
acteristics are closely allied. Of the illustrations 
given below, (i) and (3) deal largely with mental 
characteristics; (2) introduces one of the famous 
heroes of romance by calling attention to his great 
size and his harmless vanity; (4) takes the mental 
and physical characteristics, both of Uncle Remus 
and the little boy, and of Brer Fox and Brer Rabbit, 
largely for granted. 

(i) "England's one hope lay in the character of her 
Queen. Elizabeth was now in her twenty-fifth year. Per- 
sonally she had more than her mother's beauty ; her figure 
was commanding, her face long but queenly and intelligent, 
her eyes quick and fine. She had grown up amidst the 
liberal culture of Henry's court a bold horsewoman, a good 
shot, a graceful dancer, a skilled musician, and an accom- 
plished scholar. She studied every morning the Greek 
Testament, and followed this by the tragedies of Sophocles 
or orations of Demosthenes, and could 'rub up her rusty 
Greek ' at need to bandy pedantry with a Vice-Chancellor. 
But she was far from being a mere pedant. The new lit- 
erature which was springing up around her found constant 
welcome in her court. She spoke Italian and French as 
fluently as her mot her- tongue. She was familiar with 
Ariosto and Tasso. Even amidst the affectation and love 
of anagrams and puerilities which sullied her later years, 
she listened with delight to the Faery Queene, and found 
a smile for * Master Spenser ' when he appeared in her 
presence. Her moral temper recalled in its strange con- 
trasts the mixed blood within her veins. She was at once 
the daughter of Henry and of Anne Boleyn. From her 
father she inherited her frank and hearty address, her love 
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of popularity and of free intercourse with the people, her 
dauntless courage, and her amazing self-confidence. Her 
harsh, manlike voice, her impetuous will, her pride, her 
fbrioas outbursts of anger, came to her with her Tudor 
blood. She rated great nobles as if they were school- 
boys \ she met the insolence of Essex with a box on the 
ear ; she would break now and then into the gravest delib- 
erations to swear at her ministers like a fishwife. But 
strangely in contrast with the violent outlines of her Tudor 
temper stood the sensuous, self-indulgent nature she de- 
rived from Anne Boleyn. Splendor and pleasure were with 
Elizabeth the very air she breathed. Her delight was to 
move in perpetual prc^esses from castle to castle through 
a series of gorgeous pageants, fancifiil and extravagant as 
a caliph's dream. She loved gayety and laughter and wit. 
A happy retort or a finished compliment never failed to 
win her favor. She hoarded jewels. Her dresses were 
innumerable. Her vanity remained, even to old age, the 
vanity of a coquette in her teens. No adulation was too 
fulsome for her, no flattery of her beauty too gross." 
— Grebn : Short History of the English People, 

(2) "D'Artagnan, rallying a little from his first surprise, 
had now time to study the dress and expression of those 
around him. In the midst of the most animated group was 
a musketeer of great height, of a haughty countenance, 
and so fantastical a costume as to attract general attention. 
He did not wear his uniform cloak, but a coat of celestial 
blue, faded and worn, but trimmed with embroidery, which 
glittered like goldfish in a sunlit stream. A long mantle of 
crimson velvet hung gracefully from his shoulders, revealing 
the front alone of his splendid belt, from which depended 
his enormous rapier. This musketeer, who was but just off 
guard, coughed occasionally with affectation, and complained 
of having caught cold. Hence, as he averred, he had put on 
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his cloak. While he was talking loudly and proudly curling 
his mustache, every one admired the embroidered belt, and 
D'Artagnan more than any one else." 

— Dumas: The Three Musketeers. 

(3) " For some moments Hale remained silent. He was 
a civic-bred man, with an intense love of law and order ; the 
kind of man who is the first to take that law and order into 
his own hands when he does not find it existing to please 
him. He had a Bostonian*s respect for respectability, tra- 
dition, and propriety, but was willing to face irregularity and 
impropriety to create order elsewhere. He was fond of 
nature with these limitations, never quite trusting her un- 
guided instincts, and finding her as an instructress greatly 
inferior to Harvard University, though possibly not to 
Cornell. With dauntless enterprise and energy he had built 
and stocked a charming cottage farm in a nook in the Sierras, 
whence he opposed, like the lesser Englishman that he was, 
his own tastes to those of the alien West. In the present 
instance he felt it incumbent upon him, not only to assert 
his principles, but to act upon them with his usual energy. 
How far he was impelled by the half-contemptuous passive- 
ness of his companions it would be difficult to say." 

— Bret Harte: Snow- Bound at Eagles. 

(4) " One evening recently, the lady whom Uncle Remus 
calls *Miss Sally* missed her little seven-year-old boy. 
Making search for him through the house and through the 
yard, she heard the sound of voices in the old man's cabin, 
and, looking through the window, saw the child sitting by 
Uncle Remus. His head rested against the old man's arm, 
and he was gazing with an expression of the most intense 
interest into the rough, weather-beaten face that beamed so 
kindly upon him. This is what ' Miss Sally ' heard : — 

" * Bimeby, one day, arter Brer Fox bin doin' all dat he 
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could fer ter ketch Brer Rabbit, en Brer Rabbit bin doin* 
all he could fer to keep 'im fiim it, Brer Fox say to hisse'f 
dat he'd put up a game on Brer Rabbit, en he ain't mo'n 
got de wuds out*n his mouf twel Brer Rabbit come a lopin' 
up de big road, lookin' des ez plump, en ez fat, en ez sassy 
ez a Moggin boss in a barley patch.' " 

— Harris : Uncle Remits, 

EXERCISE 12 

1. Describe a historical character at some period of 
his career, in such a way as to make his actions at that 
time seem consistent and natural, e.g, Charles I, Oliver 
Cromwell, George Washington, Napoleon, Andrew Jackson, 
General Gordon, Frederick the Great. 

2. A boy is about to start out from a country town to try 
his fortune in the city. Describe him. 

3. Describe the man who stops a runaway horse. 

4. A girl who has had money is called home from board- 
ing-school by her father's failure in business. Describe the 
girl in such a way that we may judge how she will take the 
change in her circumstances. 

5. A woman, whose farm is heavily mortgaged, and who 
cannot get money, goes to ask the holder of the mortgage, a 
notoriously keen business man, for an extension of time. 
Describe the two characters. 

6. The " lucky " boy in a school has got into some sort 
of trouble and goes to explain to the principal. Decide for 
yourself just what the situation is and what the outcome is 
to be. Then describe the man and the boy. 

7. In like manner describe five other characters, real or 
imaginary. Let the class judge what each one of them 
would do under circumstances which you outline. 

8. Find two or three good descriptions of the same sort, 
from narratives with which you are acquainted. 
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27. The CircTiinstances. — We understand the full 
meaning of events, and are able to picture them vividly 
to ourselves, not only when we see that the actors 
are men and women of certain definite characteris- 
tics, but when we can similarly realize the situations 
in which they act, the environment which influences 
them, — when, in short, we have in our minds a clear 
picture of the circumstances. And, as the proverb 
goes, circumstances alter cases. The mood of a 
winter day is not that of a summer day. The atmos- 
phere, so to speak, of an Oriental tale is different 
from that of one the scene of which is laid in New 
York. Julius Caesar and Napoleon may have been 
actuated by much the same motives, but we cannot 
write effectively of either without showing that his 
career was modified in many ways by peculiar histori- 
cal and social conditions. Illustrations occur at every 
hand, and the pupil cannot fail to notice them in 
any narrative with which he is familiar. It will be 
sufficient for our present purposes to refer only to 
the extract on page 56 from Mr. Brander Matthews's 
Outlines of Local Color, where the circumstances 
described give the incidents verisimilitude and have 
a distinct bearing on the plot of the story. Of the 
extracts given below, (i) shows the historical set- 
ting; (2) gives in detail the physical circumstances, 
introducing a tale in which everything turns on the 
loneliness and gloom of the place described. The 
student should also reread extract (4) in the preced- 
ing section, where, both in the story itself and in the 
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story within the story, the circumstances are left 
almost entirely to the imagination. 

(i) "Such being our chief scene, the date of our story 
refers to a period toward the end of the reign of Richard I, 
when his return from his long captivity had become an 
event rather wished than hoped for by his despairing sub- 
jects, who were in the meantime subjected to every species 
of subordinate oppression. The nobles, whose power had 
become exorbitant during the reign of Stephen, and whom 
the prudence of Henry the Second had scarce reduced 
to some degree of subjection to the crown, had now re- 
sumed their ancient Hcense in its utmost extent, despising 
the feeble interference of the English Council of State, forti- 
fying their castles, increasing the number of their depend- 
ants, reducing all around them to a state of vassalage, and 
striving, by every means in their power, to place them- 
selves each at the head of such forces as might enable him 
to make a figure in the national convulsions which appeared 
to be impending." — Scott: Ivanhoe. 

" During the whole of a dull, dark, and soundless day in 
the autumn of the year, when the clouds hung oppressively 
low in the heavens, I had been passing alone on horseback 
through a singularly dreary tract of country, and at length 
found myself, as the shades of evening drew on, within 
view of the melancholy House of Usher. I know not how 
it was — but, with the first glimpse of the building, a sense 
ofinsufferablegloom pervaded my spirit. I say insufferable, 
for the feeling was unrelieved by any of that half-pleasur- 
able, because poetic, sentiment with which the mind usually 
receives even the sternest natural images of the desolate or 
terrible. I looked upon the scene before me — upon the 
mere house, and the simple landscape features of the 
domain — upon the bleak walls — upon the vacant, eyelike 
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windows — upon a few rank sedges — and upon a few white 
trunks of decayed trees — with an utter depression of soul 
which I can compare to no earthly sensation more properly 
than to the after-dream of the reveller upon opium — the 
bitter lapse into everyday life — the hideous dropping of 
the veil. There was an iciness, a sinking, a sickening of the 
heart — an unredeemed dreariness of thought which no 
goading of the imagination could torture into aught of the 
sublime. What was it — I paused to think — what was it 
that so unnerved me in the contemplation of the House of 
Usher ? It was a mystery all insoluble ; nor could I grapple 
with the shadowy fancies that crowded upon me as I pon- 
dered. ... It was possible, I reflected, that a mere differ- 
ent arrangement of the particulars of the scene, of the 
details of the picture, would be sufficient to modify, or per- 
haps to annihilate, its capacity for sorrowful impression, and, 
acting upon this idea, I reined my horse to the precipitous 
brink of a black and lurid tarn that lay in unruffled lustre 
by the dwelling, and gazed down — but with a shudder 
more thrilling than before — upon the remodelled and in- 
verted images of the gray sedge, and the ghastly tree-stems, 
and the vacant and eyelike windows." 

— Poe: The Fall of ike House of Usher. 

EXERCISE 13 

1. Give the historical setting of some battle, — the events 
which one must know in order to understand the battle itself. 

2. Describe the place in which some battle occurred. 

3. Describe, either fully or by a few suggestive sentences, 
the place or circumstances under which the stories suggested 
in Exercise 12, 2-6, are enacted. 

4. Give an appropriate setting for a ghost story; for a 
story of camp life ; for the story of a business "deal" ; for 
the story of a Christmas party. 
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5. Select, from the list in Exercise 12, two situations in 
which the story might begin without character-description or 
" setting." Write beginnings for these stories. 

28. Action in Short Narratives. — In short narra- 
tives, — especially in those of only a single paragraph 
or two paragraphs, — the actors and the circumstances 
can be very briefly disposed of. Unless in exceptional 
cases, no more than a fifth of the space can be de- 
voted to them. Usually a sentence or two will suffice. 
These once indicated with sufficient clearness and 
definiteness, our main business lies with the most im- 
portant element — the action. Certain events are to 
be recounted, and this is best done in the simplest and 
most straightforward manner possible, keeping in the 
mind the following points : — 

(i) Omit all incidents that have not a direct bearing 
on the point of the narrative. 

(2) In general, follow the chronological order of 
events. 

(3) Work toward a climax. 

The following illustrations, which are purposely of 
the simplest kind, are scarcely necessary, for good 
models are to be found on every hand. Before at- 
tempting longer narratives, the student should make 
sure that he is able, in a single paragraph of two or 
three hundred words, to relate an anecdote or inci- 
dent, or to give a biographical sketch, with simplicity, 
clearness, definiteness, and force. 

( I ) " During the reign of Charlemagne, there arose a great 
dispute at Cologne concerning the election of a bishop. The 
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emperor heard so much of it that he determined to go him- 
self to decide the difficulty and appoint such a bishop as 
should seem best to him. He went without a retinue, and 
as he reached Konigsdorf, the bell called the people to 
hear mass. The pious monarch dismounted, and entered 
the church. When the service was ended, he approached 
the priest to give him a piece of gold as an offering. This the 
priest refused, saying that he had no need of such money, 
and that it was not the custom of his church to receive it 
* But,* he added, * you have the appearance of a hunter, and 
if you will give me a hide from a stag or roe, you will do a 
good work, for my mass-book is in sad need of a binding.' 
This simplicity and earnestness impressed the emperor, and 
he resolved to remember the priest. When he was come to 
Cologne, he summoned the clergy, and told them he would 
himself appoint the new bishop. Each party attempted to 
influence him in its favor, and large sums of money were 
paid him to secure his interest. The gold he ordered to be 
used to pay the debts of the bishopric, and at length he told 
them that they had endeavored in vain to bribe him, and 
that he found none so worthy as the poor priest of Konigs- 
dorf, for he despised gold, and seemed intent only upon 
his mass-book. He had therefore determined to make him 
bishop. The astonishment of the priest was great when he 
learned the high dignity to which he was called; but he 
possessed the grace of God, and by it was instructed how to 
conduct himself in his new office, and the name of Bishop 
Hildebold is still remembered in Cologne, where he founded 
St. Peter's, on the same spot on which the present cathedral 
stands." • 

— Clement: A Handbook of Legendary and Mythological Art, 

(2) "In Boston the British troops made themselves still 
more unpopular. There was soon a quarrel between them 
and the boys, for the soldiers used to beat down the snow- 
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hills that the boys had heaped up on the Common, After 
appealing in vain to the captain, the boys finally went to 
Governor Gage and complained. * What ! ' he said, ' have 
your Others been teaching you rebellion, and sent you here 
to exhibit it ? ' * Nobody sent us, Sir,' said one of the boys. 
* We have never injured nor insulted your troops \ but they 
have trodden down our snow-hills and broken the ice on our 
skating ground. We complained, and they called us young 
rebels, and told us to help ourselves if we could. We told 
the captains of this and they laughed at us. Yesterday our 
works were destroyed the third time, and we will bear it no 
longer.' The governor said with surprise to one of his offi- 
cers, * The very children here draw in a love of liberty with 
the air they breathe. You may go, my brave boys, and be 
assured, if my troops trouble you again they shall be 
punished.' ' ' — Higginson : Young Folks' History of the United States, 

(3) "I will illustrate this [the fact that there is a certain 
redeeming nobleness in the physical horrors of warfare] by 
one more anecdote from the same campaign, to which allu- 
sion has already been made — Sir Charles Napier's campaign 
against the robber tribes of Upper Scinde. 

" A detachment of troops was marching along a valley, the 
cliffs overhanging which were crested by the enemy. A 
sergeant, with eleven men, chanced to become separated 
from the rest by taking the wrong side of a ravine, which 
they expected soon to terminate, but which suddenly deep- 
ened into an impassable chasm. The officer in command 
signalled to the party an order to return. They mistook the 
signal for a command to charge ; the brave fellows answered 
with a cheer, and charged. At the summit of the steep 
mountain was a triangular platform, defended by a breast- 
work, behind which were seventy of the foe. On they went, 
charging up one of those fearful paths, eleven against seventy. 
The contest could not long be doubtful with such odds. 
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One after another they fell ; six upon the spot, the remainder 
hurled backwards ; but not until they had slain nearly twice 
their own number. 

" There is a custom, we are told, amongst the hillsmen, 
that when a great chieftain of their own falls in battle, his 
wrist is bound with a thread either of red or green, the red 
denoting the highest rank. According to custom, they 
stripped the dead, and threw their bodies over the precipice. 
When their comrades came, they found their corpses stark 
and gashed ; but round both wrists of every British hero was 
twined the red thread ! " — F. W. Robertson: Lectures, 

EXERCISE 14 

Write short narratives on the following topics, continuing 
the exercise until the process is thoroughly familiar : — 

( I ) A local incident, based, if necessary, on information 
taken from a local newspaper;^ (2) a recent event of 
national importance, based on information obtained in a 
similar way ; (3) an anecdote ; (4) an incident in your own 
experience ; (5) a short biography, based on the data con- 
tained in a book of reference ; (6) an incident narrated in 
some book you are reading. 

29. The Aim of a Narrative. — Whatever the char- 
acter or subject of the narrative is, the writer will do 
well to consider what his aim is in composing it. He 
may decide to give a simple, dispassionate record of 
the facts, or a record that shall show the causes of 
certain events, or throw light on what must result from 
them ; or one that shall point toward a moral, or be 
as picturesque or striking as possible. Whichever 

1 Use the facts stated, but put them, so far as possible, into your 
own words. 
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aim he chooses he should keep clearly in mind, modi- 
fying his statements — though never departing from 
the truth — with this end in view. 

30. Action in Longer Narratives. — After the pupil 
has become familiar with the writing of narratives of 
two to three hundred words in length, he is ready to 
attempt work somewhat larger in scope. As a rule, 
he is advised not to try to compose imaginary stories, 
but to stick, so far as possible, to history, biography, 
and facts derived directly from his own experience. 
It does not lie in the nature of things for young 
people to set deUberately to work to create a world 
of action outside their own experience, though if the 
desire to do so comes naturally to one, it will do him 
no harm occasionally to gratify it, provided that he 
bears in mind that he has at this stage of his educa- 
tion other duties far more important. 

The writing of longer narratives does not differ in 
any marked way from that of other kinds of compo- 
sition. The following advice may, however, be profit- 
ably kept in mind : — 

(i) Look well to your plan. (See First High 
School Course, Chapter XIII.) Decide on the main 
divisions of your subject before you begin actual 
composition. If, for example, you contemplate an 
account of the ascent of Mt. Washington, in one 
thousand words, you might settle on this plan : — 

1. The party and the circumstances. 

2. The ascent. 

3. The summit. 
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4. The descent. 

(Note under each head the details you wish to 
use.) 

(2) Make sure of the proper proportion in your 
work. If, for example, the point you want most to 
bring out in your account of the trip up and down 
Mt. Washington is an incident that occurred dur- 
ing the descent, subordinate everything else to that. 
Your first paragraph might then contain all the 
necessary introductory matter, — the party, the cir- 
cumstances, the ascent, the summit, — leaving the 
body of the essay for the important or interesting 
incident. Be careful, also, to leave out unimportant 
details, and to render the less necessary details as 
unconspicuous as possible. (See First High School 
Course y § 140.) 

(3) Work toward a climax. 

(4) Avoid conventional expressions, such as, " We 
then returned, having had a most enjoyable trip." 

EXERCISE 15 

Write at least three narratives of several para- 
graphs each, selecting the subjects, if no others 
occur to you, from the following lists: — 

History. — i. The charge of the Light Brigade. 2. The 
battle of Stony Point. 3. The battle above the clouds. 
4. Sheridan's ride. 5. The Boston tea-party. 6. A heroine 

of history. 7. An incident of the War. 8. Xeno- 

phon*s march to the sea. 9. One of Caesar's campaigns. 
10. A biographical sketch of . 
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Personal Experience. — i. My trip to . 2. Why I 

was late. 3. The first money I ever earned. 4. Catching 
the train. 5. The story of a fishing party. 6. Our class 
elections. 7. The best day I ever had. 8. A base-ball 
game. 9. The history of our club. 10. A story that was 
told me. II. An attempt that failed. 12. The story of a 
haunted house. 13. The lajing of a corner-stone. 

Miscellaneous. — i. The autobiography of a book. 
2. The story of the sewing machine. 3. A fable. 4. A 
Thanksgiving story. 5. How they kept Memorial Day. 
6. How I broke a habit. 7. The story of my fellow-pas- 
senger. 8. Why I quarrelled with . 9. Our burglar. 

10. How Jim stopped the train. 11. A village fire. 
12. What stopped the school clock. 13. How we won the 
race. 14. My experience as a job-hunter. 15. Mrs. 
Smith's bargain. 16. A Christmas in the country. 17. The 
beginning of the war. 18. An unfamiliar story of a famous 
man. 

31. Narrative in Literature. — In prose literature 
description rarely stands by itself, and commonly 
appears as an adjunct to some other kind of com- 
position. Narrative, however, has necessarily been, 
since literature began, the most natural form of 
speech or writing, whether in prose or in verse. The 
most famous form of poetical narrative is the epic, 
represented by the Iliad, the Odyssey, the ^neid, 
and Paradise Lost, Several other names, which it 
is not necessary to mention here, are given to shorter 
forms of narrative in verse. Narrative in prose may 
be divided, according to whether it is based ou fact 
or on fancy, into the two main classes of history and 
fiction. History includes biography and autobiog- 
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raphy, and fiction may roughly be said to consist 
of the novel and the short story.^ 

With history the earnest young student is advised 
to make his acquaintance, as early as possible. He 
should not be satisfied with summaries, abstracts, or 
text-books. He should acquire a passion for histori- 
cal works of the more solid, permanent, and authori- 
tative sort, especially with those of such masters 
as Motley, Prescott, Parkman, Macaulay, and John 
Fiske. The writings of these men and of men like 
these he should read carefully and slowly, chapter by 
chapter, realizing, so far as he can, the meaning and 
bearing of what be reads, and, without being a prig 
or a pedant, appreciating the fact that one of the best 
equipments for life is the knowledge of what has been 
going on in the world. In this way he will acquire 
not only useful information, but a degree of real 
pleasure that cannot always be obtained from fiction. 

Prose fiction has for many centuries proved its 
value in entertaining, instructing, and stimulating the 
human mind, and it seems improbable that its power 
should ever grow less. Young folks are not likely 
to need much introduction to it, for it presents itself 
to us at every hand. It may be wise, however, to 
say a few words as to its forms, and to caution our- 
selves in one or two particulars. 

Novels can be classified in various ways, accord- 
ing as they follow different methods in dealing with 

^ For the essential distinction between the two, see Mr. Brander 
Matthews's essay, in Pen and Inky on " The Philosophy of the Short 
Story." 
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the materials on which they are based, or according 
to the materials on which they are based. Any 
elaborate classification of prose fiction is unnecessary 
here, but it will be interesting for the student to 
notice that the kinds of fiction most spoken of nowa- 
days are the historical, the romantic, the realistic, 
and the ethical. The historical novel is best repre- 
sented by Scott, who was followed by Bulwer-Lytton 
in England, — to mention but one, — Cooper in 
America, Dumas in France, and others in every 
European nation. It is an open question sometimes, 
and one often discussed, how far such works of the 
imagination are valuable as history, but it is clear 
that books like Ivanhoe^ the Last Days of Pompeii, 
and the Three Musketeers have been loved by several 
generations of young people, — and often scarcely 
less by their elders, — and are likely long to continue 
in our affections. The romantic novel, which is often 
historical in character, but which includes- also the 
novel of adventure, attempts to present the more 
stirring and picturesque sides of life, as is done in 
the novels of Victor Hugo, Bret Harte, Charles Dick- 
ens, and Stevenson, to choose authors widely different 
in many respects. The realistic novel tries to present 
life as it actually is, especially on its more prosaic 
and unemotional sides, as in the works of Jane 
Austen, Mr. Howells, and Mr. James. The ethical 
novel, or the novel with a purpose, such as Uftcle 
Tom's Cabin, or any one of the later works of George 
Eliot, tries to represent life in such a way that cer- 
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tain moral or ethical inferences can be drawn from 
the imaginative facts presented. Many are the dis- 
putes among novel readers and novel writers as to 
the relative merits of the forms just mentioned. 
The romanticists think realistic novels are stupid, 
the realists think that romantic novels are untrue to 
life, and often both agree in belaboring the unfortu- 
nate writers who wish to teach by their novels, declar- 
ing that moral instruction is wholly incompatible 
with the aims of any art. The young or unsophisti- 
cated reader will scarcely need to be told that these 
various parties are all wrong and all right, and that 
the laws of art and the approval of the public favor all 
forms almost equally. Each is good in its own way. 
The student should not permit himself to read 
novels to the exclusion of works of more solid infor- 
mation. He should read good novels, as well as other 
good books, with care, not skimming their pages for 
the plot;- and he should endeavor to educate his own 
taste. A novel is good or bad for one or both of two 
reasons, — first, because the author has succeeded or 
failed in producing the effect he wishes to make upon 
the reader's mind; and, second, because the view of 
life which he presents is likely to make men and 
women more noble, more sympathetic, more human, 
more alive to the vital qualities in character and in 
action, or just the reverse.^ 

1 It is suggested that, at this point, if time allows, the class discuss 
a number of novels or stories known to them. With regard to each 
they may ask : Of what kind or class is it and what are its chief merits ? 
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32. Summary of a Narrative. — It is a useful, though 
by no means a simple, exercise to summarize in narra- 
tive form a novel or a story. This can, of course, be 
done on any scale required. In a sentence, for in- 
stance, one could give some idea of the contents of 
Ivatthoe, Ivanhoe, we could say, a disinherited 'Saxon 
knight, returns from a crusade in the time of Rich- 
ard I to find his king imprisoned and the Normans 
everywhere in power; but with the help of a few 
faithful Saxon followers, of Robin Hood and his 
Saxon yeomen, and of a beautiful Jewess, Rebecca, 
he succeeds, after many adventures, in overcoming 
his Norman enemies, and winning his Saxon bride. 
With greater space at command, a correspondingly 
greater number of details can be given, as in the 
following illustrations: — 

( I ) " Dr. Jekyll and Mr, Hyde, by Robert Louis Steven- 
son, is a psychologic romance illustrating the complex quality 
of man's nature. The scene is London. Dr. Jekyll is a phy- 
sician of position and good character, a portly, kindly man. 
In his youth, however, he showed that he had strong capaci- 
ties for evil, which he succeeded in suppressing for years. 
His professional tastes lead him to experiment in drugs, and 
he hits on one whereby he is changed physically, so that his 
lower nature receives an external dress. He becomes Mr. 
Hyde, a pale, misshapen, repulsive creature of evil and vio- 
lent passions. Again and again Dr. Jekyll effects this change, 
and gives his bad side more and more power. His friend 
Utterson, a lawyer, is puzzled by JekylPs will in favor of 
Hyde, and seeks to unravel the mystery. The brutal mur- 
der of Sir Danvers Carew, which is traced to Hyde, who of 
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course disappears, adds to the mystery and horror. At last, 
by the aid of letters left by Dr. Lanyon, another of Dr. 
Jekyirs friends, to whom he has revealed the secret, and who 
is killed by the discovery, the strange facts are exposed. 
Utterson breaks into Jekyll's laboratory only to find Hyde, 
who has just taken his own life, and Jekyll is gone forever." ^ 

(2) "In Cyrano de Bergerac the author has presented a 
clear picture of an intensely loyal man, — a man loyal to his 
country, to the woman he loves, and to his friend, even when 
that loyalty costs him his own happiness. As the name of 
the play suggests, this one figure stands out in bold relief, 
and about it group themselves the other characters. Indeed, 
they sometimes pale into insignificance before the strong 
personality of the hero, who, brave and defiant in battle, is 
willing to suffer complete self-effacement for the happiness of 
the woman he adores. Cyrano is in love with his cousin Rox- 
ane, but, conscious of his outward unattractiveness, hesitates 
to reveal the depths of his passion. He finds that she has 
become attracted by a young cadet who has beauty but httle 
intellect. This lover, Christian, is the opposite of Cyrano, 
and when Roxane appeals for aid to her cousin, he resolves 
not only to protect Christian, as she asks, but to try to make 
him the brilliant man she thinks him. He puts all his talents 
at the service of Christian, writes his letters, teaches him 
poetic phrases, and succeeds so well in the deception that 
he brings to light the true womanliness of Roxane, and she 
loves, not Christian's beauty, but the soul that shines in the 
letters. The knowledge of this wakens Christian to a reali- 
zation of his true position, and he refuses to accept blindly 
the love to which he has no right. He bids Cyrano tell all, 
and for one brief moment happiness seems within Cyrano's 
reach. But Christian is killed in battle, and loyalty to his 

1 Quoted from Library of the World^s Best Literature^ Vol. 30. 
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dead friend seals Cyrano's lips. He strengthens Roxane's 
belief in Christian's ability and talents. He himself remains 
simply Roxane's helpful, cheerful friend, until, as he is dying, 
he allows the last letter he wrote in Christian's name, and 
which, as Christian's, had been treasured by Roxane, to speak 
again a farewell to her, — this time his own," 

(3) " The Livery of Honor} like Hugh Wynne and 
Richard Carvel^ treats of Revolutionary times in America. 
The scene is laid with General Burgoyne's army during 
its invasion of New York and subsequent detention at 
Cambridge, where the betrothed of a young Oxonian lives. 
The narrative deals especially with his quest of her. 

" Robert Heatherington, just from Oxford, gets himself 
appointed to General Burgoyne's staff, ostensibly to fight 
for his king, but really to lend succor to his betrothed, 
Dorothy Vaughn, who, residing at Cambridge with her 
father, is an adherent of the king. Among the regimental 
officers in General Burgoyne's army is Raoul Wilde, for- 
merly a playmate of Robert's, but now a wild, dissolute 
fellow, who hopes to win Dorothy's affection. Robert 
Heatherington, owing to the suspicious conduct of Raoul 
Wilde, through whose means he had lost money at cards, 
is not on good terms with Wilde. However, they get along 
without clashing until after the taking of Ticonderoga. At 
this place Captain Heatherington is captured by American 
woodsmen, and confined in a cabin, where he overhears a 
British officer betray plans to an American militiaman. 
His surprise is great when, peering through a crack in the 
wall, he recognizes the traitor as Raoul Wilde. Captain 
Heatherington subsequently escapes to the British camp. 

1 The Livery of Honor ; a Tale of Certain of the Kin^s Ad- 
herents in America, By Mark Lee Luther. In Lippincotfs Magazine 
for November, 1899. 
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Before reporting the treason to General Burgoyne, Heather- 
ington, out of memory of his boyhood days, gives Wilde an 
opportunity to reach the American lines. After this episode 
there follows the series of British defeats culminating in the 
surrender of Burgoyne. Then, in accordance with the 
treaty, the British, under the charge of American officers, 
are transported to Cambridge to embark for England. In 
this town they are kept for months, because the Continental 
Congress failed to carry out the provisions of the treaty of 
Saratoga. 

" In Cambridge, Heatherington is afforded the opportu- 
nity for which he had endured the severe trials and hard- 
ships of the campaign. All the toils, all the privations, all 
the slights of the commanding officers, the ignominy of 
defeat, are forgotten in the chance he now has for renewing 
his love for Dorothy Vaughn. The Vaughns, who have 
remained true to King George, are threatened time and 
again with the wrath of the mob. Chief among the insti- 
gators of the rabble is Raoul Wilde, who has become a 
spy in the patriotic army. After the proverbial roughness 
of the course of true love Captain Heatherington wins 
Dorothy. Just as Judge Vaughn has blessed the betrothed 
couple the house is attacked by the mob. Judge Vaughn, 
Captain Heatherington, and Dorothy meet them at the 
head of the stairs. A hand-to-hand encounter between 
Captain Heatherington and Raoul is imminent when the 
venerable judge, after denouncing the mob and calling upon 
God to save his king, falls back dead from heart disease. 
The mob, overawed by the spectacle, retire in silence. 
Shortly after. Captain Heatherington and Dorothy are mar- 
ried, and when the former is exchanged they return to 
England. Raoul Wilde, after a checkered career, drifts 
to Paris, where he is guillotined during the reign of terror." 
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In a summary, whether of one or of several para- 
graphs, the following hints may be kept in mind : — 

(i) Begin, if possible, by a statement of the pur- 
pose, the main actors, and the circumstances. 

(2) Then take up the action, omitting all incidents 
that do not bear on the main plot. 

(3) If the summary permits more than one para- 
graph of some length, take the action in one para- 
graph up to a sort of crisis, such as you would find 
at the end of an act in a play. Then continue or 
conclude the action in another paragraph. 

(4) Use past tenses, preferably, throughout; or, 
if you choose, use present tenses ; but do not, unless 
it is really necessary, use both. 

(5) Try to keep to the spirit of the original. 

(6) Try to bring out the purpose of the author. 

EXERCISE 16 

1. In a single paragraph give a summary of a familiar or 
recent piece of fiction. 

2. In a single paragraph summarize, from an historical 
work, an account of a battle. 

3. In several paragraphs summarize a novel or an his- 
torical work ; a play. 
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CHAPTER V 

EXPOSITION 

33. Exposition. — 34. Method in Exposition. — 36. Common 
Faults in Exposition. — Exercise 17. — 86. The Expository 
Summary. — Exercise 18. — 37. Criticism. — Exercise 19. 

33. Exposition. — Next to narration, exposition is 
certainly the most natural form of human expression, 
— for exposition is simply explanation, and the expla- 
nation or elucidation of our ideas occupies, after the 
narration of what we have seen or heard or experi- 
enced,, the greater part of our speech and our written 
composition. We use exposition when we set forth 
our ideas on politics or the weather, when we explain 
how bread is baked or bicycles are manufactured, 
when, in short, we explain or expound^ any conceiv- 
able idea. Exposition is thus definitely distinguished 
from narration. With description it is in certain cir- 
cumstances closely connected. We sometimes speak 
of describing a machine — an automobile, for exam- 
ple — or of describing a man's character. In each 
case we certainly give the physical details in such a 
way that the reader can make a mental picture of the 
object concerned, and what we write is thus in a way 

1 We have, unfortunately, no English verb of the same meaning 
cognate with the noun exposition; that is, we do not say we " expose " 
a subject, but that we explain or expound it. 
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description. But we are also explaining the idea of 
the automobile, so to speak, and the theory of the 
character; that is, we are giving such details about 
each that the reader will understand the plan on 
which the machine is built, and will, in the case of the 
man's character, be prepared, from a proper compre- 
hension of its various elements, to understand why, 
with such and such a physical structure, he may be 
expected to act in such and such a way. It is better, 
then, to call, technically, a piece of writing description 
when its chief object is simply to build up in the 
reader's mind a picture of persons or objects; and to 
class as exposition a piece of writing that makes use of 
physical details in order that the reader may under- 
stand the theory or plan which underlies these details. 
34. Method in Exposition. — Examples of exposition 
are at our hands on every side. Our text-books, the 
contents of our books of reference, the editorials in 
our newspapers, the articles in our magazines (except 
of course the stories), the books we read (with the 
same exception of novels and history), are largely or 
wholly expository in character. It will not be neces- 
sary, then, to give a detailed account of procedure in 
a form of writing so thoroughly familiar, especially 
as almost all the previous instruction the student has 
received in rhetoric has dealt, explicitly or implicitly, 
with the principles involved in exposition. In gen- 
eral, however, it may be said that clearness is the one 
essential. The reader must understand the writer's 
idea. In order that he may do so, it is obvious that 
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an exposition should usually begin with some state- 
ment that will give a clew to the main idea. That is, 
it should begin with an introductory or topic sentence. 
Once the reader has caught sight of the main topic, 
and understands what, in general, the author wishes 
to discuss, he will naturally want to know what plan 
the author means to follow in his explanation. After 
the introductory sentence or sentences, therefore, it is 
often worth while to give some hint as to the plan or 
structure of the essay, though when the essay is short 
this is frequently not necessary. 

Now that the reader understands what the main 
idea of the essay is, and especially if he can see how 
in general it is to be discussed, he is prepared to 
listen patiently to the body of the essay — the expla- 
nation itself. If the exposition is only a single para- 
graph in length, the writer should simply bear in mind 
the ordinary principles of paragraph structure ; if the 
exposition is longer, it must follow the precisely 
similar principles applied to the whole composition. 
It is often well to close with a summary sentence or 
a summary paragraph. 

Almost all the illustrations in Chapters XII and 
XIII of the preceding volume will serve as good 
models of expository paragraphs, and it is scarcely 
necessary to add others, particularly as the student 
may find them for himself in the editorials of any 
good newspaper. For convenience' sake, however, 
the following short theme is given. It has the merit 
of being perfectly simple and adequate in structure 
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and expression, without being, as a model, beyond the 
reach of the young writer's ambition. The subject 
is the diverse effect of hot weather, in New York 
City and in Ohio, on two different persons. 

" A friend of mine left central Ohio ten or twelve years 
ago, and came to live in one of the suburbs of New York. 
Since then we have had frequent discussions as to the com- 
parative merits and evils of the climate there and here.^ 
My friend, looking back, thinks that the summers used to 
be far pleasanter in her old home than they are here ; she 
thinks the heat was not so intense and not so long continued, 
and above all not so humid. Here, she says, the neighbor- 
ing sea keeps the air so laden with moisture that there is 
no relief from the oppressive heat, and all exertion is a risk. 
And, besides, every one here is filled with racking rheumatic 
pains. But I believe that her fond memory retains only the 
agreeable impressions, and that she recalls only those days 
when she could do pleasant things. 

" She forgets that there we generally have in the early 
summer many days, sometimes several weeks, of almost 
tropical weather, when every afternoon or evening brings a 
thunder-storm; when the showers, so eagerly looked for- 
ward to cool the air, only leave us gasping and perspiring in 
a frightful steam bath ; when it seems impossible not only 
to follow any active occupation but even to endure Hfe 
any longer. Later in the summer, in August and Septem- 
ber, comes the long drought. The stale air, drifting lazily 
up from the south and west over the great stretches of the 
Mississippi Valley, has no mountains and no sea, not even a 
lake, to purify and freshen it, and it seems to be utterly dead. 
This is the time when night brings no relief. What little 

1 Throughout the essay, " here " refers to New York and " there " 
to Ohio. 
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breeze there may be in the daytime, always drops at sunset. 
The air is stifling and breathless. No one attempts to go to 
bed before midnight, and even then it is only for a little 
rest of the tired eyes and muscles, and with no hope of re- 
freshing sleep. The grass is parched and brown; the 
leaves hang dry and dusty on the trees ; and all the people 
look worn and haggard, and their voices sound thin and 
irritable. 

" But here we are, my friend and I, each defaming her 
own climate. Does this mean anything? My friend says 
that when she goes back to dear old Ohio, the torturing 
rheumatic twinges entirely leave her. So does the languor. 
During her last visit west, which was in hot June weather, 
she could keep going at high pressure all day long, and not 
feel as tired as she does here with slight exertion. But I 
find the same thing here. Even while I perceive the hu- 
midity, I detect a bracing quality in the air, which I think 
must be due to the salt of the sea. I go about from one 
end of New York to the other, even in the middle of the 
day, when at home, with the thermometer at ninety, I 
should not venture out of the door. 

" Can it be that, in the monotony of everyday life, we grow 
over-sensitive to bodily discomforts and exaggerate them 
all? That under the stimulation of change of scene and 
change of occupation, in a word, of renewed interest, we 
rise superior to trifles or forget them altogether? I think 
this must be the true explanation." 

[Here it should be noticed that, in the first paragraph, 
the first two sentences are introductory. As the third sen- 
tence begins with " my friend thinks," we take it for granted 
that we are to hear first one side of the question and then 
the other, and do not need any further hint as to the plan 
to be employed in the discussion. 

The plan followed is simple. The remainder of the first 
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paragraph is devoted to the friend's conception of the dif- 
ference in chmate ; the second to the author's conception ; 
the third to the fact that the difference in opinion is due to 
a difference in sensation, and the fourth to a possible ex- 
planation of that difference.] 

36. Common Faults in Exposition. — The common 
faults in exposition are : — 

(i) An introduction that is too long or not suffi- 
ciently definite, as in the following from an essay on 
the use of words of Anglo-Saxon origin : — 

"The latest conclusions of science tend toward a unity 
which comprehends the widest and most complex diversity. 
The chemist of to-day finds that many of the elements so 
called in earlier stages of that science are in fact but modi- 
fications of one essential element, to which they have now 
been traced. Indeed, many chemists hold that there is 
really but one primal substance, of which all the elements 
are component parts. In like manner scientists refer the 
various forces to one elementary energy, working through 
one subtle, all-pervading medium, which, for lack of a better 
name, they call ether." 

[Here it is plain that the writer has wasted his words. 
There can be no real parallel between the physical sciences 
and languages, and if there were, it could scarcely be in 
place here. The writer is to tell us about the use of words 
of Anglo-Saxon origin, and he should begin by a clear state- 
ment that would indicate just what part or side of the topic 
he is to discuss.] 

(2) Absence of a definite plan, or a definite line 
of thought in the body of the exposition, as in the 
following illustrations. The first is the conclusion of 
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the essay from which we have just quoted the intro- 
duction; the second is an essay on public parks in 
New York : — 

(i) "What is true in physical science is equally true in 
the science of language. It has been stated that the gradual 
dropping of inflected forms in the process of the formation 
of the English tongue from many sources, so far from being 
a backward movement from the highly inflected Latin or 
Greek, really shows greater perfection. A tide of reaction 
from an undue estimation, and an almost servile following, 
of Latin and Greek as perfect models, has been setting in 
for some time with increasing force. Many of us, whose 
education has been largely made up of the study of these 
dead languages, at the expense of an adequate knowledge 
of our own English and a proficiency in its use, have at 
length awakened to find that this one-sided training has 
actually unfitted us for the use of pure and simple English. 
Not only has our study of Latin itself tended to this result, 
but the large proportion of words of Latin origin that 
usually enters into the make-up of text-books and all tech- 
nical writing have led us to read and think in these Latin- 
ized forms to such an extent that it has become difficult for 
us to express ourselves in any other terms ; we unconsciously 
and habitually use the vocabulary in which we have been 
schooled. Let a person attempt to write a page on any 
subject without the use of words of Latin origin, and he will 
soon realize how largely they enter into our language. (To 
go no farther, this paper witnesses to the difficulty of writing 
without them.) 

"Take some of Lord Tennyson's poetry, and note how 
strong and expressive, how natural and pure, is the English, 
which has many words of Saxon but few of Latin origin. 
' 'Tis the highest art which conceals art.' There is need and 
call to-day for English pure and plain, not only that it 
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may be understood the better by simple folk, but that it 
may be itself better because simpler. Not that one should 
go to the extreme of trying to avoid the use of words of 
Latin origin altogether, — they have been made part of our 
language, and must be used to a large extent, — but let the 
tendency be toward that which is most plain and simple — 
nearly always the Anglo-Saxon. 

"Wherever the choice is presented between words of 
Anglo-Saxon and Latin source, let the former have the 
preference." 

(2) "New York has some of the largest public parks 
which exist. Of course one must exclude in his reckoning 
such places as Yellowstone Park in Wyoming and the Gar- 
den of the Gods in Colorado, as they are too vast to be 
included in the list of parks. 

" Unlike London, the New York parks are almost all in a 
bunch. We have Central Park, which is bounded by 59th 
and iioth streets on the south and north respectively, and 
on the east and west by 5 th and 8th avenues. Bryant 
Park at 42d Street and 6th Avenue, and Morningside, 
Riverside, and Mount Morris parks, these three being the 
most northerly parks on tjie island. Here are five parks, 
the largest in New York City, within a circle of about two 
and one-half miles radius. There are several minor parks 
only a block or so in size, which are situated far down- 
town, so that the poor people may obtain some pleasure. 
But these are few and far between. The city officials in 
laying out the parks have not considered the poor. The 
rich are really the only ones who reap any benefit from 
these parks and grounds. The poor man when he 
goes into a park likes to wander at will among the bushes 
and trees, but he may not. The parks laid out, as they 
were, several years ago, have had time to assume pleas- 
ing contrasts, — shady nooks on one side, bright lawns on 
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the other. The larger parks are so far removed from the 
poor that they cannot go, so what is their use ? 

" London has its parks all over, where the poor as well as 
rich can go ; in fact, they are more for the poor than rich." 

[In neither of these essays, it will be noticed, does any- 
thing Hke a plan exist. Each subject is interesting, each 
essay suggests several lines of thought; but in neither is 
the thought so arranged that the reader can grasp it 
readily.] 

EXERCISE 17 

Write six or more expository essays — some of one para- 
graph, some longer — on topics approved by the instructor. 
If necessary, they may be taken from the list given below. 
Many of the essays should, if possible, be read aloud in 
class, and freely discussed there. In hstening to the essays 
each student should ask himself : " Do I understand from 
the outset what point the writer is discussing ? Is the dis- 
cussion well planned? Is it clear?" And in writing he 
should remember that the same audience will be asking 
the same questions with regard to his work. 

I. What is bimetallism? 2. The significance of the bat- 
tle of . 3. Modern railway systems. 4. Some com- 
mon applications of the theory of the lever. 5. Why a 
base-ball curves. 6. The George Junior Republic. 7. The 
English colonial system. 8. How a President is elected. 
9. The meaning of the markings of flowers. 10. Our immi- 
gration laws. II. The kinds of money in use in the United 
States. 12. The curriculum of our school. 13. The advan- 
tages and disadvantages of military training. 14. The mean- 
ing of civil rights. 15. The object of the Society. 

16. Some artistic qualities in the work of . 17. What 

is a novel? 18. The education of our Indian tribes. 
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19. Birds of this neighborhood. 20. Volcanoes and earth- 
quakes. 21. The advantages of this year's bicycles. 
22. Some causes of change in the natural features of this 
locality. 23. Industries controlled by the government. 
24. What is municipal control? 25. The organization of 
a labor union. 26. The Nicaragua Canal. 27. Roman 
architecture. 28. The work of William Morris. 29. The 
character of the recent magazines. 30. Our coast defence. 

31. Methods of character delineation, as shown in . 

32. Other topics for the literature study of the school, such 

as descriptions of nature in ; the meaning of dramatic 

climax, etc. 

36. The Expository Summary. — There is scarcely 
any better or simpler practice for the unskilled writer 
than the attempt to summarize the thought of a 
somewhat long piece of expository work. It cannot 
be done successfully unless the reader has grasped 
the dominant thought of the book, and made it 
completely his own. The student is advised, in and 
out of school, to practise himself in this kind of 
exposition, until he is able, without difficulty, to give 
a friend in a few words, either spoken or written, 
the main thought of any essay or volume which he 
has read. The process does not differ from that 
used in ordinary exposition. It is best to begin with 
a sentence stating clearly the main topic of discus- 
sion in the book, and then to go on to explain this 
topic in an orderly fashion. 

The following illustration,^ which is merely a careful 

i A summary of the book mentioned, taken from the Library of 
ihi World's Best Literature. 
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and sensible piece of work, will show what lies in the 
power of any intelligent and industrious writer : — 

" America and the Americans^ from a French Point of 
View^ is a swift external judgment of civilization as seen in 
the United States of to-day. The spectator, whose knowl- 
edge appears too intimate to be that of a foreigner and a 
tourist, passes in review the streets, hotels, railroads, news- 
papers, politics, schools, homes, children, habits of thought, 
and manners and customs of social Hfe, chiefly in the 
larger cities and watering-places of the country. He sets 
down naught in malice, even if he extenuates nothing. In 
the mirror which he holds up the candid American sees 
himself at full length, as a very imperfectly civilized person, 
extravagant and superficial, placing far too much value on 
money and the material things of life, and far too little 
on genuine refinement and culture. The book is extremely 
entertaining, and the reader who takes it up in the proper 
frame of mind will not only read it through, but be apt to 
make the comment of Benedick, ' Happy are they who bear 
their detractions, and can put them to mending.' " 

[Here, in less than one hundred and fifty words (for 
the last sentence is more criticism than summary), the 
writer has given an excellent idea of the general character 
and contents of what is apparently an exceedingly inter- 
esting and surprising book. If more space had been 
allowed him, he would undoubtedly have gone on to show, in 
the same orderly way, what, in each of the particular fields 
mentioned, makes the author of the book summarized 
think that we are semi-civihzed.] 

EXERCISE 18 
Write several expository summaries, — some of one para- 
graph, others longer. Subjects may be chosen from current 
literature, — particularly from articles in the Forum, North 
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American Review, Atlantic Monthly^ Review of ReviewSy 
etc., — or from standard volumes in the school library. 

37. Criticism. — Criticising a book is even a greater 
pleasure — and better practice — than summarizing 
it, for it involves not only a sound knowledge of the 
contents of the book, but sound judgment in weigh- 
ing the contents. The critic's first duty, especially 
in treating a new book, with which the public he 
addresses is wholly unfamiliar, is to give the reader 
a fairly definite idea of the contents. His second 
duty is to record his opinion as to the skill and faith- 
fulness with which the author has performed his 
task. A third duty, in many cases, is to record his 
opinion as to whether in his judgment the task was 
worth attempting. The illustrations given below, 
though obviously the work of skilled hands, are not 
beyond the reasonable ambition of the young writer. 
It should be noticed that in (i) the critic scarcely 
attempts to pass judgment on the book, except by 
saying that it belongs to the class of books that are 
always worth reading ; and that in (2) the critic not 
only thinks that the author has not performed his 
work well in this particular case, but that he would 
have done better to attempt work of a wholly dif- 
ferent style. 

(i) Recollections of a Lifetime, By General Roeliff Brink- 
erhoff. Illustrated. The Robert Clarke Co., Cincin- 
nati. 5^ X 8 J in. 448 pages. I2. 
"The autobiography of a man of parts and power is 
always worth reading, especially so when he has lived 
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through eventful periods and has been closely connected 
with men of large influence on the course of events. Such 
a man is General Brinkerhoff, in early life a tutor at General 
Jackson's family residence in Tennessee, a leading organ- 
izer of the Republican party in 1856 and of the Liberal 
Republican movement in 1872, an officer in the Civil 
War, and since 1878 a leader in the department of philan- 
thropy which is concerned with charitable and correctional 
institutions. Among his personal experiences one therefore 
finds many historical incidents before unpublished, and per- 
sonal notices of men whose place and fame confer interest 
on all matters of record concerning them. Among these 
such men as Hayes and Garfield, Chase and Blaine, close 
friends of General Brinkerhoff, have a prominent place in 
his memoranda. Of more importance is the record of gen- 
eral progress in dealing with the dependent, defective, and 
criminal classes, which appears in his notes of travel in that 
interest through many countries. A deeply religious spirit, 
both broad and earnest, characterizes the writer, and has 
left its impress on the book." — The Outlook, July 14, 1900. 

(2) The Isle of the Winds, By S. R. Crockett. Doubleday 
& McClure Co., New York. 5 J x 7 J in. 446 pages. 
«i.50. 
" Mr. Crockett has now been before the public as a novel- 
ist for six or seven years ; in this time he has written (in- 
cluding the present story and another volume announced to 
appear at once) no less than twenty books, most of which 
are full-fledged novels, or about three a year. We may 
divide this enormous literary output into two general classes : 
the one containing charmingly written and delightfully 
humorous studies of Scottish character and feeling, of which 
The Stickit Minister's Love Story, printed lately in The 
Outlooky is a good example, and to which The Lilac Sun- 
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bonnet and Kit Kennedy , in part at least, also belong; 
the other including semi-historical stories of adventure and 
romance, of which The Raiders is the best example. To 
our taste, Mr. Crockett's work is vastly superior in the first 
class of novels described as compared with the second. 
Lively as are his books of adventure, they show marks of 
haste and carelessness, and often descend to mere blood- 
and-thunder sensationalism. That horrors can be found in 
history on which to base the fictitious horrors does not in 
the least affect the criticism. The Isle of the Winds is too 
crammed with crime to be entertaining. In short, the 
book is one which no one would think of rereading. Its 
subject is a novel one for Mr. Crockett, but not particularly 
novel otherwise ; the hero is kidnapped at Aberdeen after a 
childhood in which he sees his father murder his grand- 
father and witnesses other cheerful incidents of the kind, 
and is taken to America, where he escapes from pirates, 
falls under the power of the Inquisition, and, after many 
harrowing experiences, returns to Scotland and overthrows 
the villanous machinations of his enemies." 

— The Outlook, June 23, 1900. 

EXERCISE 19 

1. Write several criticisms of books, — some of one para- 
graph, some longer. The subjects may be chosen from 
current literature or from books connected with the school 
work. 

2. If time allows, write one or two short criticisms of 
plays, pictures, or buildings (from the point of view of 
architecture) . 
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CHAPTER VI 

ARGUMENT AND PERSUASION 

88. Argument and Persuasion. — 89. The Statement of the 
Proposition. — 40. Method of Proof. — 41. Difficulty of 
Obtaining Absolute Proof. — Exercise 20. — 42. The Brief. 
— Exercise 21. — 48. The Expansion of the Brief. — 44. The 
Citing of Authorities. — 45. The Syllogism and its Parts. — 
Exercise 22. — 48. Persuasion. — Exercise 23. — 47. Exposi- 
tion, Argument, and Persuasion in Literature. 

38. Argument and PersuMion. — Finally, we must 
take up the two forms of prose composition in which 
the writer's aim is not to amuse the reader or give 
him information, but to induce him to espouse a cer- 
tain belief, or to perform certain acts. Writing that 
attempts to convince the reader by logical proof, we 
call argument; writing that attempts to induce the 
reader to do something, we call persuasion. It is 
argument when we try to prove that it is a citizen's 
duty to vote a certain ticket; it is persuasion when 
we try to induce him to vote that ticket. With rea- 
sonable men, argument is by far the greater part of 
persuasion; but even the most reasonable people 
sometimes need to be appealed to in other ways than 
by argument before they actually do what they know 
is logically right or just. 
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39. The Statement of the Proposition. — There can 
be no good argument when the proposition in ques- 
tion is not clearly defined. You cannot convince the 
reader when he does not understand precisely what 
it is which you wish him to believe. It is necessary, 
then, in the first place, to use care in framing your 
proposition. Do not state that you are proving that 
foreign languages should be taught in the high school, 
when you mean that German and French should be 
compulsory studies in the high school; or that all 
states should establish free professional schools, when 
you refer only to professional schools in law and medi- 
cine, but not in theology or other professions. In the 
second place, explain in your introduction, if neces- 
sary, any special meaning you are giving to the terms 
you employ in your proposition. If your proposition is 
that Aaron Burr was guilty of treason, give the reader 
fair warning that you mean morally guilty, not legally 
guilty. If your proposition is that Latin should be a 
compulsory study in the high school, be sure to state 
such necessary limitations as that, for example, you 
mean only so many years of Latin, and that you do 
not mean to include manual training high schools. 
Otherwise, you may find too late that the reader 
thought you had a different end in view. 

40. Method of Proof. — The method of proof in 
argument is precisely similar to that ordinarily em- 
ployed in geometry. It is desired to prove that such 
an angle, let us say, is equal to another angle. After 
looking at the problem, we say that this can be shown. 
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provided that it is true that two other angles are equal 
to each other, and that this can be shown provided 
that something else be proved true, and so on until 
we reach facts that are either self-evident or have 
been already established. Similarly, in argument, we 
have a definite proposition, by no means self-evident, 
of the truth of which we wish to convince the reader. 
We can logically do so only by showing him that, 
from certain other points which he already believes or 
can be brought to believe, the proposition in question 
can be inferred. 

To prove a proposition to the satisfaction of a 
reader or hearer, it is always necessary to reason from 
facts or principles which he accepts as true. If, for 
example, I would prove to you that it rained last 
night, it might not be sufficient to show you that this 
morning the grass is soaked, because that might have 
been caused by a heavy fall of dew ; nor perhaps to 
show you that water is standing in a pail left out of 
doors, because the pail might not have been empty the 
night before, or might have been used subsequently. 
It would be necessary to show you traces of the rain 
which you would accept as settling the matter. 

Even when one is logically convinced that a propo- 
sition is true, he may not be inclined to accept it until 
his objections have been explained away. I may see 
every reason to believe you when you say that there 
was a heavy thunder-storm last night, and yet hesitate 
to acknowledge myself convinced so long as I cannot 
understand why I was not awakened by it. If, how- 
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ever, you show me there are not only indubitable 
traces of such a storm, that you and others heard it, 
and that I did not because my windows were closed, 
and I was so fatigued as to sleep with unusual sound- 
ness, I can then no longer refuse to be convinced. 

41. Difficulty of Obtainiiig Absolute Proof. — Particu- 
larly if the reader is somewhat obstinate, or insists on 
complete proof of a proposition, it is often difficult to 
convince him. If, for example, I should attempt to 
convince you that Mr. A has tuberculosis of the 
lungs, and should proceed to infer that from his cough, 
or other similar symptoms, you might properly reply 
that these signs might be due to other causes. If I 
should argue that young Dr. B said that Mr. A had 
tuberculosis, you might perhaps still reply that young 
doctors have before now been in error. If I should 
argue that Dr. C, an acknowledged expert in such 
matters, gave the same verdict, you might pos- 
sibly refuse to be convinced until you heard the 
positive statement from Dr. C's own lips. Even then 
it is conceivable that, if you were vitally interested in 
the matter, you should refuse your belief until you 
had with your own eyes seen under the microscope 
the tuberculosis germ, which to your own knowledge 
had been derived from the sputum of the patient, and 
convinced yourself by further investigation that, so 
far as human science has gone, that germ is infallibly 
present under such conditions, and only under such 
conditions. Similarly, a jury frequently hesitates to 
condemn a prisoner to severe punishment, such as the 
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loss of life, on merely circumstantial evidence. Even 
if it is proved that he was seen to have committed the 
crime in question, the sceptical mind, when great 
issues are involved, may feel forced to admit the pos- 
sibility of mistaken identity, or conspiracy among the 
witnesses. 

If such be the great difficulty in obtaining absolute 
proof in questions of existing or recent fact, it is ob- 
vious how doubtful must be the validity of attempted 
proof when the alleged facts upon which the proposi- 
tion is based are centuries old, or when the proposition 
deals not with facts, but with opinions. In questions 
of political or personal ethics, for example, it is often 
possible that the right lies on both sides of a disputed 
question, and that absolute proof is not to be secured. 

From such considerations we may draw several 
inferences of importance for the student: — 

(i) Do not suppose for an instant that you are 
likely to arrive at the final truth upon intricate mat- 
ters, especially those which lie beyond your power, 
and, of this class, particularly those dependent for 
their solution upon temperament, taste, or policy. 
You may, and perhaps should, have your ideas on 
such subjects, and, if so, it is worth your while to 
understand your reasons for holding them. But 
beware of believing that another is wrong because 
you are sure that you are right. An old proverb 
runs, de gnstibus non dispiitandum est, one must not 
argue on questions of personal taste. For example, 
one could not convince another that Byron was a 
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greater poet than Shelley, or Whittier than Long- 
fellow, any more than one could convince another 
that Aunt Sarah's apple pies were better than Aunt 
Jane's, unless in the one case the two were wholly 
agreed as to what constituted greatness in a poet and 
how it could be measured, and, in the other, as to 
what constituted goodness in apple pies and how it 
could be measured. In both cases personal taste or 
temperament would play a large part. In the same 
way, many questions of ethics, religion, and politics 
are impossible of exact solution, because disputants 
have wholly irreconcilable beliefs with regard to the 
principles involved. 

(2) In questions of the kind referred to above, 
exposition is often more powerful than argument. 
Whether it is wise to prohibit by law the use of al- 
coholic drinks, except in sickness, is, for example, 
a point that thoughtful people sometimes disagree 
about. To argue positively concerning the question, 
though often proper and necessary, frequently leads 
to ill feeling and similar bad effects. If I, believing 
with all my heart in prohibition, were to attempt to 
prove logically to an equally positive friend on the 
other side that he was utterly wrong, I might, under 
ordinary circumstances, simply succeed in prejudicing 
him still further against my case. On the other hand, 
I might succeed in partly convincing him were I to 
say : " This is the way I feel about the matter. My 
idea is that the duty of the state lies in this direction, 
and I am convinced that such and such a law could 
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be adopted with advantage. To be sure, we should 
run the risk of such and such evils, and I acknowledge 
that you have much evidence that points in that direc- 
tion, but,'* etc. Once an opponent can understand 
that you are logical in your judgment, granting your 
point of view, he is forced to see that he differs from 
you, not so much in the point actually under discus- 
sion, but with regard to more fundamental principles, 
and is thus brought face to face with the real ground 
of difference. Won by your courtesy, honesty of 
mind, and charity, he is predisposed in your favor. 

(3) In set or formal arguments or debates, try to 
make the subject one that rests on fact rather than on 
opinion. 

(4) In written argument, keep in mind a typical 
opponent, and do not regard anything as evident or 
obvious or proved, unless you feel sure that he would 
agree with you in thinking so. Remember that you 
must convince by a process of reasoning, — a series 
of steps, — and there is no use in passing from one 
step to another unless a fair-minded opponent would 
grant you that step. If the step in question is a point 
of fact, substantiate it by an authority. If your au- 
thority is a man of reputation, an expert in that sub- 
ject, his testimony should hold, unless another equally 
good authority states the opposite. 

(5) Accustom yourself to the idea that not many 
things can be proved absolutely and to the satisfaction 
of everybody. Usually, all one can do is to have the 
greater probability on his side. 
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(6) Be fair-minded and tell the truth. It is better 
to have no proof at all than to pretend to have proof. 

EXERCISE 20 

1. Find five subjects, questions of fact, that you think 
you could, after proper inquiry, write a satisfactory argument 
on. State, in a sentence, what you think now your position 
would be on each of these questions. 

2 . Indicate five interesting subjects which involve personal 
opinion or taste to such a degree that you would not feel 
justified in arguing on them. Why ? 

42. The Brief. — In attempting to prove a given 
proposition, the first thing to do is to make an orderly 
and logical plan of the steps you mean to take in 
your argument. This plan is usually called a brief. 
It should indicate so clearly the process of thought 
which you mean to adopt that a reader could agree 
that, if you could substantiate each of the steps 
there stated, he would be willing to acknowledge 
that you had proved your point. 

Suppose, for example, that you wished to prove that 
the Northmen discovered America about 1000 a.d. 
Your brief might then run as follows : ^ — 

I. The Norse mediaeval historians state that about 1000 
A.D. certain Norse sailors found, to the southwest of Green- 
land, a land which they called Vineland. This account is 
worthy of credence because 

(i) It is given as history, not as fiction. 

(2) It is related or referred to in many Norse books of 
history, dating from contemporary times on. 

1 The reasoning is taken from the interesting and convincing ac- 
count in Mr. John Fiske's Discovery of America^ Vol. I, pp. 148-226. 
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II. It is not unnatural that the Northmen should have 
discovered the coast of North America, because 

(i) They were of a roving disposition, good seamen, and 
had vessels capable of taking long voyages, as is shown by 

{a) Their voyages to Constantinople and the White Sea, 
etc. 

(^) By the fact that they had settled in Iceland, and 

(r) That they had settled in Greenland and explored 
Baffin Bay. 

(2) The settlers in Greenland had a motive in exploring 
for and visiting new coasts, for the sake of 

(a) Wood, which was scarce in Greenland and Iceland, 
and which they needed for ship-building, and 

(b) Barter with the natives. 

(3) The relative position of the northeastern coast of 
North America is such that ships could easily be driven 
there from the vicinity of Greenland by northeast gales and 
currents. 

III. The accounts given of Vineland obviously refer to 
the North American coast, because 

(i) Vineland was said to be southwest of Greenland, 
and 

(2) The statements regarding the character of the coast, 
the vegetation, animals, and inhabitants could apply only 
to the American coast, for the narrative speaks of 

(a) Shorter days. 

(^) Com. 

(c) Grapes. 

(^) Inhabitants corresponding accurately to the Indians. 

IV. If the account had been the work of imagination, 
the narrators would in all probability have, as was common, 
peopled the land with dragons, unicorns, and similar mar- 
vels, instead of which they refer throughout to objects and 
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incidents of which a knowledge must have been gained by 
observation rather than by the imagination. 

[Note that I, II, III, and IV are all reasons why the 
proposition in question is true, and that if we beUeve I, II, 
III, and IV, we must believe the main proposition. The 
problem, then, is, by use of evidence, to prove I, II, III, 
and IV. If (i) and (2), under I, are true, we can regard 
I as true. Point II is more intricate. We can scarcely 
believe that, unless we are convinced of the truth of (i), 
(2), and (3) ; and we can scarcely believe (i), unless we 
believe {a), (^), and (r). The essence of the proof, then, 
comes down to the establishing of certain facts from which 
inferences may be drawn. The brief could be extended to 
show the proof of these facts, but enough has been done 
to show the candid reader that our logical process is cor- 
rect, and that all he needs to attend to is the evidence 
brought forward to substantiate the points already men- 
tioned.] 

EXERCISE 21 

Draw up several briefs on subjects approved by the in- 
structor. They may, if necessary, be chosen from the list 
given on page 118. So far as possible, they should be 
questions of fact rather than of opinion. 

43. The Expansion of the Brief. — When the brief 
has been criticised and approved by the instructor, 
the writing of the argument itself is a simple, though 
often a tedious, matter. In structure argument does 
not differ from exposition. The writer should take 
pains to make the meaning of the proposition per- 
fectly clear, should indicate what general line of 
proof he means to adopt, and then, slowly and 
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clearly, develop, point by point and step by step, 
his process of reasoning. 

44. The Citing of Authorities. — Unless the in- 
structor prefers some other method, the authority 
for every important statement in an argument should 
be given in a footnote. The usual formula is this : 
Fiske's The American Revolution^ Vol. I, pp. 297- 

304. 

45. The Syllogism and its Parts. — The student has 
already learned to reason correctly by common sense, 
experience, and the study of mathematics. It is not 
necessary, for general purposes, that he study logic, 
which deals with the theory of reasoning; but the 
meaning of certain terms in logic which are often used 
in argument should be clear to him. When we reason, 
we infer or deduce a third statement or proposition 
from two statements already accepted as true. For 
example, if we believe that x=yy and that j/= ^, we 
conclude that x^z. If we believe that all birds have 
wings, and that a canary is a bird, we conclude that 
a canary has wings. If we believe that the North- 
men settled in a land they called Vineland, and that 
Vineland can be identified as Rhode Island, we con- 
clude that the Northmen settled in Rhode Island. 
The two propositions we accept are called premises. 
The third which is deduced from them is called the 
conclusion. The three together form a syllogism. 

Each premise states a relation between two things, 
called terms, and the two premises must have one 
term in common, or no conclusion could be reached. 
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Thus, in the syllogism, " All men are mortal ; John is 
a man ; therefore John is mortal," the first premise 
states a relation between "men'' and "mortality," 
the second between "John" and "men." The com- 
mon term, or middle term, is " man," and because it 
appears in both premises we are able to state a rela- 
tion between "John " and "mortality." The process 
is precisely the same as in algebra. 

EXERCISE 22 

After completing satisfactorily Exercise 21, the student 
should expand at least one of his briefs. The resulting 
argument will probably be one thousand words in length, if 
not longer. It should be written carefully, with an eye to 
the strict logic of the thought as well as to accuracy and 
ease of expression. 

The subjects given below are merely suggestions. Very 
few students will have sufficient information to discuss 
thoroughly questions involving a close knowledge of eco- 
nomics, politics, or public affairs. As a rule, it is better to 
choose subjects such as i or 19, in which the student's in- 
formation on local affairs will be of service to him. Sub- 
jects like 14 are of course mere matters of opinion, but 
some classes will enjoy and profit by the discussion of them. 

I. Physical training should be compulsory in public 
schools. 2. The " eight-hour day " should be enforced. 
3. The United States needs a greater navy. 4. Woman's 
suffrage should be established. 5. The civil service system 
should be abolished. 6. Macaulay's estimate of Steele 
(in the Essay on Addison) was unjust. 7. The term of 
supreme court judges should be limited. 8. Shakspere 
did not write the plays attributed to him. 9. The ancient 
languages — Latin and Greek — should not be required for 
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admission to college. 10. should be annexed to the 

United States. 11. The United States should adopt a free- 
trade policy. 12. Cabot should be recognized as the dis- 
coverer of America. 13. Major Andr^ should not have 
been executed. 14. Thackeray is a greater novelist than 
Scott. 15. The President should be elected by direct 
popular vote. 16. Science should be studied in the high 
school. 17. Greece has done more than Rome for modern 
civilization. 18. Capital punishment should be abolished. 
19. We should have a school paper. 20. The "honor 
system " should be used in examinations. 21. The present 
distribution of vacation periods is not satisfactory. 22. The 
study of current events should form a part of the school 
work. 23. High school secret societies should not be 
allowed. 24. An athletic field should be given us by the 
school board. 25. Recitation periods should be an hour 
in length. 26. The weekly holiday should be changed 
firom Saturday to Monday. 27. The citizens of this town 

should not be taxed to support . 28. The water 

supply system should be improved. 29. The paving of our 
streets with asphalt would be unwise. 30. The town 
should be lighted by electricity. 

46. Persususion. — Persuasion partakes of the nature 
of both argument and exposition. In his effort to 
induce the reader to enter on a certain line of action, 
the writer attempts partly to convince him that such 
a line of action is logical under the circumstances, 
partly to induce him to undertake it because it can be 
shown to be for his interest, or pleasure, or for the 
welfare of others. No hard and fast principles or 
rules can be laid down on the subject. Usually it is 
well to begin with a clear statement of the action 
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desired, and then to give, one by one, the chief reasons 
why the reader should adopt that line of action, and 
to answer possible objections, ending with whatever 
reasons seem, under the circumstances, most potent. 
Or, one may begin by drawing a vivid picture of an 
existing situation, show that nothing else than a 
certain action would solve the problem, and close by 
urging that action upon the reader. 

EXERCISE 23 

The class should first prepare, under the direction of the 
instructor, a list of a dozen or more questions of local or 
general importance, of the same character as those suggested 
under Exercise 22. On one of these each student should 
write an essay of several hundred words, in which he should 
attempt to persuade the members of the class to accept a 
certain line of thought, or adopt a certain line of action. 

47. Exposition, Argument, and Persuasion in Litera- 
tnre. — Argument and persuasion often occur together 
in literature ; each is necessarily often mingled with 
exposition. In most writing that is not fiction, all 
three will be found. Argument may perhaps be best 
studied in the great speeches of Burke and Webster ; 
persuasion in these also, and in less celebrated 
addresses, such as the speeches of Wendell Phillips, 
or the sermons of PhilHps Brooks ; exposition in the 
famous English and American essayists of the nine- 
teenth century. 
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CHAPTER VII 

COMPOSITION IN VERSE 

48. Composition in Verse. — 49. Accents in Verse. — 60. Lines 
AND P^EET. — Exercise 24. — 51. Kinds of Feet. — 63. Hover- 
ing Accent. — Exercise 25. — 53. Kinds of Lines. — Exercise 
26. — 64. Different Feet in the Same Line. — 55. The 
CiESURA or Verse-pause. — 58. Famous English Metres. — 
Exercise 27. — 67. Stanzas. — 58. Famous English Stanzas. 
Exercise 28. — 59. The Sonnet. — 60. French Forms of Verse. 

48. Composition in Verse. — In verse composition, 
or poetry, all the kinds of writing which we have 
discussed are represented, though argument, on ac- 
count of its more abstract nature, occurs only rarely. 
The essential characteristics of poetry, however, can- 
not be properly understood by reference to narration, 
description, exposition, argument, and persuasion.* 
Whether the element of narrative or that of descrip- 
tion is the more prominent in a poem, the method 
and the aim are the same — the appeal to the emo- 
tions of the reader rather than to his understanding. 
This appeal is made in two ways: (i) by the sound 
of words; (2) by the associations connected with 
them. In the first respect the poet is a musician. 
He chooses words of such a sort as to gratify the 
ear; he combines them so that their accents fall at 
regular intervals ; and at regular intervals he may also 
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make use of rhyme. By these means the senses are 
stimulated, the emotions aroused, and the mind made 
ready for the reception of the poet's thought. In 
the second respect the poet is more like the painter. 
He deals with the concrete rather than with the ab- 
stract. His aim is to enable the reader to construct 
a series of visual images, whereby he shall behold the 
world of fact or the world of imagination in a new, 
fresh, and beautiful light. He does this by means 
of illustration, example, figure, — by using words that 
are potent to awake in us delightful associations. 

Many who will read these words have no difficulty in 
appreciating poetry. They have learned as children 
to love and understand it. Those to whom poetry 
still seems a strange and unnatural sort of composi- 
tion will find that they come nearer to the appre- 
ciation of its beauty if they put themselves into the 
receptive mood of children, and simply let themselves 
be delighted by the charm of its pictures and its 
pleasing sounds and measures. They will also be 
helped by understanding better the ways in which 
sounds are so combined as to please the ear, and by 
trying themselves so to combine words; and those 
who have already learned to enjoy verse will find 
that study and experiment of this sort will increase 
their enjoyment. The side of the poet's art that has 
to do with the awakening of delightful associations 
is not a proper subject for study here ; the simpler 
side — the more mechanical side of verse — we shall 
now take up in its main outlines. 
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49. Accents in Verse. — One marked point in which 
verse differs from prose is in the use of rhyme. But 
rhyme is not essential to verse, for much poetry 
is not rhymed. All English poetry, however, is 
rhythmical or metrical ; ^ that is, the accents which 
we naturally give to the words occur, not in any 
order, as in prose, but at regular, or approximately 
regular, intervals, as in the lines that follow : — 

(i) The ^»rfew toUs the kneil oi parting day, 

(2) Say that health and wealth have missed me. 

(3) For a laggdixd in love and a das\.3x^ in war 
Was to wed the fair ElX^n of brave Lochinz;«r. 

(4) TTiis is the fort%X. priw^val. The murnwmxMg pines 

and the A<?wlocks. 

Here, in (i) and (2), we can scarcely read the words 
without emphasizing every other syllable ; and, in (3) 
and (4), without emphasizing every third syllable. In 
(i) and (3) the verses begin with the unaccented 
syllables ; in (2) and (4), with the accented syllables. 
In each case the pleasing quality of the line arises 
from the fact that the ear comes to understand the 
system, and expects to find the accent recurring 
regularly. It is like keeping step to a drum. An 

1 Metre is more regular than rhythm. Writing is rhythmical when 
the accent tends to recur with something like regularity. In metre 
it recurs, as in music, at approximately regular intervals. 
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arrangement of accents according to a system is 
called metre.^ 

In order that we may gain the pleasure that comes 
from metre, it is necessary that as a rule the natural 
accents we give to words should occur according to 
some simple system. It does not offend the ear, 
however, when the verse accent occasionally falls 
upon a syllable to which we should naturally give 
only a slight accent, as in — 

J/«sic when soft voiQ.t% die 
K/brates in the memory. 

We should certainly not naturally say "memor;/," 
and we do not accent this third syllable strongly in 
verse ; but our sense of the metre leads us to accent 
it lightly, just as, to help out the metre, we throw a 
light stress on the comparatively unimportant word 
in, 

^ It should be noticed that the poems of certain modern writers, 
such as Walt Whitman, have, strictly speaking, no metre, though they 
often have a rough but beautiful rhythm, e,g, : — 

" There was a child went forth every day : 
And the first object he look'd upon, that object he became, 
And that object became part of him for the day, or a certain part of 
the day, or for many years, or stretching cycles of years. 



The horizon's edge, the flying sea crow, the fragrance of salt marsh 

and shore weed. 
These became part of that child who went forth every day, and who 

now goes, and will always go forth every day." 

— Walt Whitman. 
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50. Lines and Feet. — Poetry consists of a series of 
lines or verses.^ With each line we begin again to 
arrange the accents according to a system, though 
the system may vary from line to line. For con- 
venience' sake we sometimes regard the syllables in 
each line as divided into several groups, each of which 
contains one, and only one, accented syllable. It is 
customary to call such a group a foot, just as in music 
we call a similar group of notes a bar or measure. 

The basis of Latin and Greek poetry was to a 
large degree quantity, not accent. Syllables were 
felt to be either long or short, and the essence of 
classical verse was that it combined long syllables 
and short syllables according to some regular system. 
In marking the metre of Latin or Greek verses, it is 
customary to use two symbols, — a straight line to 
indicate a long syllable, and a curved line to indicate 
a short syllable, — and to indicate the close of a 
group or foot by a vertical line. Thus we represent 
the metre of the first line of the ^neid by the 
following formula: — 

In English we frequently use the same symbols, 
though we mean by them not long syllables and short 
syllables (for in English we cannot regularly distin- 
guish syllables in this way), but accented syllables 
and unaccented syllables. Another way is to use the 

1 A verse is, strictly speaking, a line. The term is sometimes 
loosely applied to a stanza or group of lines. 
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curved line to indicate the unaccented syllable, and a 
diagonal line — that by which an accent is usually 
denoted — to mark the accented syllable. Thus, one 
may show the metre of the line, "Now sleeps the 
crimson petal, now the white," by either of the fol- 
lowing formulae : — 

\j — I \j — I \j — I \j — I vy— 
^' \kj' \yj' \yj' \>u' 

It should be noticed that in a given line, or group 
of lines, the time given to the pronunciation of each 
foot is the same. Here again it is plain that poetry 
is a kind of music. 

Sometimes a line ends with an incomplete foot, 
e,g,: — 

Up and I down the | vtVlsige \ streets. 

Such lines are technically called catalectic, or cut-off. 

EXERCISE 24 

Indicate the accents in the following lines, and mark off 
the feet. 

(i) O Solitude ! where are the charms 

That sages have seen in thy face ? 

(2) O tell her, Swallow, thou that knowest each. 
That bright and fierce and fickle is the South, 
And dark and true and tender is the North. 

(3) O ! it was pitiful. 
Near a whole city full, 
Home she had none. 
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(4) Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 
We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone, — 
But we left him alone in his glory. 

(5) Like a poet hidden 

In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not. 

51. Kinds of Feet. — Feet commonly consist of two 
or three syllables, and are of two kinds : (i) those in 
which the accent comes at the beginning ; (2) those 
in which the accent comes at the end. See the ex- 
amples given below. 

{\d) Music I when soft | voices \ die 

K/'brates | in the | memo\ry. 

{lb) One more un|/^r/unate, 

Weary of | breathy 
Rashly im|/^r/unate, 
Gone to her | death, 

(2a) The sun \ that brief \ De^^w|ber day 

Rose cheer\\ess o\ycr hills \ of gray, 

{2b) For a lag\g3iTd in loz'e | and a das\t3iTd in war 

Was to wed\ the fair £l\len of brave \ Lochinz;d:r. 

Feet of two syllables are called trochaic or iambic, 
according as the accent falls on the first or the second 
syllable. In(ia) all the feet, except the last in each 
line, are trochaic; in (2a) all the feet are iambic. 
Feet of three syllables are called dactylic or ana- 
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pestic, according as the accent falls on the first or the 
third syllable. In (i^) all the feet, except the last 
in the second and fourth lines, are dactylic. In (2*) 
all the feet are anapestic. Instead of applying to 
feet the adjectives trochaic, dactylic, iambic, and ana- 
pestic, we may call them trochees, dactyls, iambs, and 
anapests. All these terms come from the classical 
languages, and it is unfortunate that we have not 
simple English equivalents that can be used in their 
place. 

Feet of one syllable sometimes occur, as in — 

Breaks \ break, \ break. 

On thy cold \ gray stones, \ O sea / 

Some prefer, however, to consider such a foot as 
theoretically composed of two or three syllables, on 
the ground either (i) that the one syllable is pro- 
longed to fill the time of three ; or that (2) a pause 
or rest, as in music, fills the time of the omitted syl- 
lables. On the latter supposition, the metre of the 
two lines quoted could be indicated as follows : — 

AA— I AA— I AA— 
\j\j — I \j — I vy— " 

52. Hovering Accent. — It frequently happens in 
verse, particularly in a foot of two syllables, that the 
rhythmical or verse accent falls on one syllable, and 
what may be called an accent of sense or meaning on 
another. Thus, the opening lines of the third stanza 
of Wordsworth's Ode on Intimations of Immortality, 
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which are intended to be iambic, should, metrically, 
be read as follows : — 

Now, while \ the birds \ thus singla. joj\ous song^ 
And while \ the young \ lambs bound. 

But now, in the first foot of the first line, and lambs, 
in the last foot of the second line, must also, for the 
sake of the sense, receive an accent. We therefore 
read the lines : — 

NoWy while \ the birds \ thus sing\ a joy\oM% song. 
And while \ the young \ lambs bound. 

In such cases, an accent may be said to be given to 
both syllables, or to hover between them. 

Having two accents in one foot in English is analo- 
gous to having two long syllables in a foot in Latin 

or Greek. The classical name for such a foot ( ) 

was spondee, and that name is often used in English 
for the corresponding foot of two syllables and two 
accents. 

EXERCISE 25 

In the extracts given in Exercise 23, classify the feet as 
iambs, anapests, trochees, or dactyls. 

53. Kinds of Lines. — Lines are classified according 
to the number of feet or accents which they contain. 
The following quotations illustrate lines of from one 
to eight feet in length : — 

(i) And what\ will the r^^|in do then^ 

Poor thing ? 

(2) Z/'/tle Miss I Mufitt 

Sat on a | tufiti. 
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(3) Red as a | rose is | she, 

(4) The sun \ came up \ up^« | the left, 

(5 ) The day \ is come \ and thou \ wilt fly \ with me I 

(6) Far above |^cean zxi^\ shore, and \ki^\peaks of 

the I isles and the | mainXzxA^, 

(7) And «//| the signs | in heaven \ are j^^« | that ^/<?//| the 

jA/r/|herd's A^ar/. 

(8) 0/«rades, | leave me | ^r<? a | ///tie, | a/A//<? as | yet 

'tis I eat\y \ morn, 

A line may be described as being a line of one 
foot, two feet, three feet, etc. ; or, following classical 
terms, as monometer, dimeter, trimeter, tetrameter, 
pentameter, or hexameter. 

A line may be further described as trochaic, iambic, 
dactylic, or anapestic, in accordance with its general 
character. Thus (3), above, may be called a dactylic 
line of three feet ; (6) a dactylic line of six feet (or a 
dactylic hexameter); (4), (5), and (7) iambic lines of 
four, five, and seven feet respectively. (8) is a trochaic 
line of eight feet. The first line of (i) is virtually an 
anapestic line of three feet, though the first foot is an 
iamb ; the second line consists of one foot, an iamb. 
(2) is both dactylic and trochaic. 

EXERCISE 26 

Classify, so far as possible, all the lines quoted in Exer- 
cise 23. 

54. Different Feet in the Same Line. — It should be 
remembered that a poet's object is to present his 
thoughts in the most appropriate musical form, not to 
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follow slavishly any mechanical system of arranging 
syllables and accents. It will be readily seen that 
the great danger attending the use of metre is that of 
producing, by regularity of accentuation, a monotonous 
effect. This may be avoided to some extent by com- 
bining in the same line feet of different kinds, as in 
the following examples : — 

(i) From cape \ to cape^ \ with a bridge- \ like shape ^ 
Owtx a I /(^rrent I sea, 

(2) TTiis is the |/^rest pri|w<fval. The | murmMxmg \pines 

and the | hem\oQk% 
Stand like|Z>r«ids oi\eldy with | z;^/ces | xa^ and 
pro|/^^/ic. 

(3) What was he | dovagy the \great God | Pan^ 

Down in the I reeds by the | rivtx ? 

55. The CfiBsnra or Verse-pause. — Another means 
of avoiding monotony is by allowing a pause necessary 
to the sense (called the verse-pause or caesura) to fall 
now in one part of the line, now in another. This is 
especially noticeable in unrhymed verse (blank verse). 
In the following passages, notice in what different 
feet the verse-pause, as denoted by the punctuation, 
falls: — 

" At break of day | the College Portress came : 
She brought us Academic silks, | in hue 
The lilac, | with a silken hood to each, 
And zoned with gold ; | and now when these were on, 
And we as rich as moths from dusk cocoons, 
She, I courtseying her obeisance, | let us know 
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The Princess Ida waited : | out we paced, 
I first, j and following thro' the porch that sang 
All round with laurel^ | issued in a court 
Compact of lucid marbles, | boss*d with lengths 
Of classic frieze, | with ample awnings gay 
Betwixt the pillars, | and with great urns of flowers." 
— Tennyson : The Princess. 

56. Famous English Metres. — A favorite and famous 
English metre is unrhymed iambic pentameter, com- 
monly known as blank verse. It is the metre of 
Shakspere's plays, of Paradise Lost^ of the Idylls of 
the King, and much similar narrative poetry, and 
of the sonnet. A good example is the quotation 
given in the preceding section. 

The dactylic hexameter, that used in the Iliad and 
the ^neid, was the most famous classical metre. 
Though it was, of course, based upon quantity rather 
than accent, it has been often imitated in EngUsh as 
a purely accentual system, especially by Longfellow, 
in Evangeline, See the second illustration under 

§ 54. 

EXERCISE 27 

Write ten lines of blank verse and ten of hexameter. 

57. Stanzas. — Stanzas are groups of lines arranged 
systematically. The system is based on the length 
or character of the lines, on the rhymes, or on both. 

A stanza of two lines is called a couplet ; of four, 
a quatrain. The terms triplet, quintet, sestet, septet, 
and octave are also sometimes applied to stanzas of 
three, five, six, seven, and eight lines respectively. 
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58. Famous English Stanzas. — The most famous 
English stanzas are the following : — 

(i) The iambic pentameter rhymed couplet, made 
famous by Pope: — 

" Know then thyself, presume not God to scan ; 
The proper study of mankind is man." 

(2) The Spenserian stanza, made famous by Spen- 
ser in the Faerie Qtieene^ but now not often used. It 
is a stanza of nine lines, of which the first eight are 
iambic pentameter, and the ninth iambic hexameter. 
The system of rhymes is shown in the following 
example : — 

" And on his brest a bloodie crosse he bore, 
The deare remembrance of his dying Lord, 
For whose sweete.sake that glorious badge he wore. 
And dead, as living, ever him adored : 
Upon his shield the like was also scored, 
For soveraine hope which in his helpe he had. 
Right faithfull true he was in deede and word, 
But of his cheer ^ did seeme too solemne sad ; 
Yet nothing did he dread, but ever was y-drad.^" 

— Spenser : The Faerie Queene, 

(3) The familiar iambic quatrain. Several forms 
are especially common or interesting : — 

{a) " We cross the prairie as of old 

The Pilgrims crossed the sea, 
To make the West, as they the East, 
The homestead of the free." 

— Whittier. 

1 Countenance. ^ Dreaded. 
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(b) " O listen, listen, ladies gay ! 

No haughty feat of arms I tell ; 
Soft is the note, and sad the lay 

That mourns the lovely Rosabelle." — Scott. 

(r) " The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herd winds slowly o*er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me." 

— Gray. 
(//) "Thou seemest human and divine, 

The highest, holiest manhood, thou : 
Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine." 

— Tennyson. 

(e) " So when the Angel of the darker Drink 
At last shall find you by the river-brink. 

And, offering his Cup, invite your Soul 
Forth to your Lips to quaff — you shall not shrink." 

— Fitzgerald. 

(rt:) is the old ballad metre — iambic tetrameter 
alternating with iambic trimeter. The second and 
fourth lines rhyme regularly; the first and third 
sometimes rhyme, {b) is iambic tetrameter through- 
out. The rhymes follow the same system as in {a), 
{c) is iambic pentameter, less light and tripping than 
(a) and (d) ; the alternate lines rhyme, (d) is a less 
usual form of the quatrain used by Tennyson in his 
/;/ Memoriam. The metrical system is the same as 
in {b\ but the lines rhyme differently, (i) is the very 
unusual form of the quatrain adopted, in imitation of 
the Persian, by Edward Fitzgerald, in his translation 
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of Omar Khayydm. The metrical system is the same 
as in {c\ but the lines rhyme differently. 

There are many English stanzas of more than four 

lines, with more or less intricate systems of rhyme. 

But they scarcely have names, — except as merely 

1, mechanical terms, like quintet, etc., may be applied 

c to them, — and they vary greatly among themselves, 

^^^ owing their origin and form wholly to the poet's skill 

^' and ingenuity. The general term "ode" is often 

applied to poems consisting of such stanzas. A good 

illustration is Wordsworth's Ode on Intimations of 

Immortality^ of which the following is the fifth 

\ stanza : — 

" Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The Soul that rises with us, our life's Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
•^ And cometh from afar : 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness. 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
^ From God, who is our home : 

i Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 

Upon the growing Boy, 
But He beholds the light, and whence it flows 

He sees it in his joy ; 
The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature's Priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 
At length the Man perceives it die away. 
And fade into the light of common day." 
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EXERCISE 28 
Write several couplets and quatrains. 

59. The Sonnet. — The sonnet, consisting of four- 
teen lines, is complete in itself, and rather a poem 
than a stanza, though series of sonnets on connected 
themes are not uncommon. The form was originally 
Italian, and was brought to perfection by Petrarch. 
The so-called Petrarchan form of the sonnet is 
divided into two groups of lines, — eight and six 
respectively in number, — called the octave and the 
sestet. The lines are iambic pentameter, and are , 
rhymed as in {a) below in the octave and commonly 
in the sestet, though other arrangements of rhymes 
in the sestet are common. A division of the thought 
corresponds to the division in form between the 
octave and the sestet. In England, particularly in 
Shakspere*s time, there was a tendency not to 
divide the sonnet, in the Italian fashion, into octave 
and sestet, and not to rhyme it so intricately. The 
so-called Shaksperian form of the sonnet, illustrated 
in {b\ consists of three quatrains, with lines rhyming 
alternately, and a rhyming couplet. 

(a) " Much have I traveird in the realms of gold, 

And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 

Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 
Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 

That deep-brow'd Homer ruVd as his demesne ; 

Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold : 
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Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He star'd at the Pacific — and all his men 

Looked at each other with a wild surmise — 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien." 
— Keats: On First Looking into Chapman's Homer, 

(d) " Full many a glorious morning have I seen 

Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green. 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy ; 
Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face. 
And from the forlorn world his visage hide. 
Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace : 
Even so my sun one early morn did shine 
With all- triumphant splendor on my brow ; 
But, out, alack ! he was but one hour mine. 
The region cloud hath masked him from me now. 

Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth ; 

Suns of the world may stain when heaven's sun 
Staineth." — Shakspere: Sonnet zZ- 

The composition of a good sonnet is not an easy 
matter, and the attempt should perhaps be, as a 
rule, reserved for years of greater maturity than 
those of high school study. The ambitious pupil or 
the ambitious class should, however, be encouraged 
to make the attempt. That success is not beyond 
the reach of one or several is shown by a pleasing 
little volume of Lyrical Essays^ composed by a 
group of students in the Hyde Park High School 
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of Chicago, from which the following sonnet is 
taken : — 

" The cows come loitering through the lane, 

And from the branches round about is heard, 
Bidding the last good night, the chirp of bird, 

As sunset glories round the farm-house wane. 

Then, when the last rays sink into the west, 
Homeward with joy the laborer bends his way, 
Where peace awaits him till another day 

Shall break. All nature softly sinks to rest. 

And as the evening thus doth gather round 
Within the cherished folds of her embrace 

The struggling world, all torn by storm and strife, 
So doth my soul at close of day feel bound 

By tender power unseen, and gains a grace 
To bear the toils that lead to higher life." 

60. French Forms of Verse. — If time allows, the 
class desires the pleasure, and more weighty matters 
of English instruction are not too pressing, a 
few entertaining days may be spent in the study of 
several of the old French forms of verse which have 
recently been naturalized, as it were, in English — 
the ballade, the rondeau, the triolet, etc. They are 
somewhat mechanical forms, intricate in their struc- 
ture, having for the composer the attraction of a 
puzzle to be solved, but, at their best, full of the 
charm of cleverness, delicacy of feeling, and the 
ingenuity of art. Models will be found in the poems 
of Mr. Austin Dobson and Mr. Edmund Gosse, and 
detailed rules of construction in The Rhymester 
(Appleton & Co.). 
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